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Examinations 


ation brings to the mind a suggestive 

picture. It has its root in a Latin 

word meaning the tongue of a bal- 
ance — the weight that is moved from figure 
to figure along a horizontal arm until it 
exactly balances the suspended commodity 
that is being weighed, In an oral examin- 
ation the anology is perfect. The examiner 
formulates questions. These are the weight 
that he advances from point to point to 
test the candidate’s capacity. In a written 
examination the tongue is fixed, so to speak, 
at a definite point which marks the minimum 
to which the candidate is expected to 
measure up. 

Examinations are of hory antiquity. As 
far back as B. C. 1100 China tested the 
fitness of candidates for public office; and 
at a much earlier date, at about B. C. 2200, 
office-holders were periodically examined as 
to their fitness to retain their meal-tickets— 
a practical method of recall in which the 
deciding vote’ was cast by the individual 
most vitally interested in the outcome. Thus 
we see that twentieth century America has 
still something to learn from old China. 


Fr sin rings ALLY the word examin- 
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We are threatening to discard Civil Service 
examinations because they are inconveniently 
in the way of a thorough revival of the 
crude principle of a spoils system of gov- 
ernment; and except in the railway depart- 
ment of our postal service we have not 
yet dreamed of holding government appoint- 
ees to a high standard of efficiency by per- 
iodical examinations, 

Organ vacancies, especially in England, 
are often filled by a competitive examin- 
ation of candidates; and on the whole this is 
a satisfactory method, fair to all concerned 
and productive of results. Would that 
music committees might go a step farther 
and oblige organists to appear for re-examin- 
ation at least once in a decade! Not a 
month passes in which we do not hear of 
some organist’s being ejected from a post 


which he believed he was filling satisfactor- 


ily. He has gone on, say ten, twenty, thirty 
years, gradually deteriorating through lack 
of inspiration to practise or lack of’ intel- 
ligent criticism. He looks,upon his tenure 
of office as secure; when presto! a sudden 
upheaval in the music committee reveals the 
fact that he is no longer acceptable to the 
congregation, and he is dismissed. Heart- 
burning, disappointment, disillusionment — 
all these might have been spared him had 
organist and committee taken account of 
stock at stated intervals. Organists should 
insist on a fresh deal from time to time, 
like a minister whom I knew who insisted 
that his parish should vote on his recall at 
least once in every five years. Dissatisfac- 
tion is cumulative. When the load gets too 
heavy there is precipitation — ahd it is the 
organist who is likely to get wet. A period- 
ical examination might serve as an umbrella. 

All occidental examinations trace their 
descent from the universities of the middle 
ages. The earliest examination of which 
authentic record exists is that in law at the 
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University of Bologna in the early thirteenth 
century. These early universities were ed- 
ucational gilds, modelled on the trade gilds 
of the time. They were corporations, but 
of teachers and students instead of merchants 
and apprentices. As there were three grades 
or degrees in the gild — apprentice, com- 
panion, and master — so there were three 
in the university — scholar, bachelor, and 
master or doctor (at first the two terms 
were synonymous). The university doctor, 
like the gild master, had served his appren- 
ticeship and passed a technical examination, 
which entitled him to practise his profes- 
sion — i.e., to teach, for the basic meaning 
of doctor is teacher. 

Cambridge University granted both its 
first Baccalaureate and its first Doctorate 
in Music in 1463. Oxford was not far be- 
hind, for it conferred its first Baccalaureate 
in 1499 and its first Doctorate in 1511. The 
Oxford Baccalaureate entitled its holder to 
lecture on the works of Boethius, whose 
voluminous Latin treatises, based upon an- 
cient dissertations of Pythagoras and Aris- 
toxenes, entered minutely into the ratios of 
the intervals employed in the old Greek 
modes. The Doctorate seems to have car- 
ried with it neither pedagogical privilege 
nor further university recognition. 

It was not until 1857 at Cambridge, and 
five years later at Oxford, that formal ex- 
aminations along more modern lines were 
instituted. But even then music did not 
receive official recognition at either univer- 
sity. Degrees were granted upon completion 
of the prescribed work, but Bachelors and 
Doctors of Music were without the academic 
pale; they had no real standing in university 
cireles. At Oxford they even yet have none 
—unless this has been changed recently. At 
Cambridge music has been admitted to 
academic fellowship, being recognized as 
early as 1878 as one of the avenues through 
which a candidate may approach the Bacca- 
laureate in Arts. 

Examinations in music are a British in- 
stitution. Nowhere else have they been fos- 
tered as they have in England. In fact, we 
sometimes feel that English musicians have 
gone examination-mad; ‘and there are not 
wanting those who hold that the Britisher 
has rationalized all inspiration out of his 
music by his effort rigidly to standardize 
its technic. Be that as it may, Britain leads 
the world in the efficiency of its system of 
examinations in music; and it is true that 
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whatever has ‘been done in America is flat- 
teringly imitative of courses of study already 
adopted in British universities. 
Approximately where do organ exam- 
inations — those of the American Guild of 
Organists in America and the Royal College 
of Organists in England — Stand relatively 
to those of American and British universi- 
ties. Roughly speaking, the Associateship in 
these bodies is the equivalent of the first 
year’s examination, the Fellowship of the 
second, at universities that require a three- 
year course for the Bacclaureate. Our or- 
gan examiners lay proportidnately greater 
stress upon the practical side of the work 
than do the universities, for it is their ob- 
ject to produce capable performers on the 
organ. No foreign university, so far as I 
know, and no American university except 
Yale, demands the technical command of 
an instrument that is required of a can- 
didate for Fellowship in the Royal College 
or the Guild. On the other hand, the the- 
oretical examination of these organist bodies 
is less exacting than that of the universities. 
At the Royal College and the Guild the 
candidate faces at most fwo three-and-one- 
half hour papers; while at one of the Uni- 
versities he sits for a minimum of four for 
first-year work and often as many as six 
or eight for second. On the whole, students 
preparing university ‘work find organ exam- 
inations easily attainable year by year. 


than Grae 


Wherefore? 


HE burning question is often asked — 
T quite as often by thoughtful educators 
as by discouraged students — what is 
the use of examinations? Are they ever 
of real value—in music, in any subject? 
Much printer’s ink has been spilled in dis- 
cussing this point; and the question has 
been answered many times, always no doubt 
to the complete satisfaction of the writer. 
I shall make no attempt to answer it afresh. 
I confess that I have not been able to decide 
it, even for myself. 

Much may be said both pro and con, Ad- 
mittedly examinations do tend to circum- 
seribe the student’s horizon. Undue stress 
is often laid on subjects or phases of a 
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subject that are sure to be touched upon 
by the examiner, to the neglect of broad and 
scholarly knowledge. The student will 
master the trick of orchestrating excerpts 
from Beethoven sonatas, will waste much 
time in learning just what contrasts of 
string, wood, and brass are sure to warm 
the cockles of the examiner’s heart; but he 
will not attend modern orchestral concerts, 
score in hand or in mind, in eager search 
after modern tone-color, because it would be 
of no value to him in examination. He 
knows that he will never be asked to orches- 
trate an excerpt from Debussy’s Sunken 
Cathedral; why, therefore, waste perfectly 
good time in acquiring a Debussy palette 
of tone-color? The prevailing habit — more 
so in England than in America — of employ- 
ing a professional coach tends to exaggerate 
this evil. The coach is little more than a 
skilful pilot. He engages to keep the craft 


from striking certain hidden dangers; but 
he is not keenly interested in pointing out 
the beauties of sky and sea or of explaining 
the operation of trade winds. 

Another objection to examinations is the 
atmosphere of the chamber of torture, which 


sometimes seems to inhibit the flow of ideas 
in a sensitive brain. The ordeal of the 
practical examination at the Royal College 
of Organists is cruelly calculated to unnerve 
the candidate —- unless it has been corrected 
since my day. It proceeds on the principle 
of the survival of the hardiest — and only 
fifteen per cent of its candidates pass! It 
might well be written over the entrance in 
Kensington Gore, “No sensitive candidate 
need apply!” If the candidate is sufficiently 
tough, musically, mentally, spiritually, he 
survives the ordeal. If he is not he joins 
the great. majority, the eighty-five per cent 
that slip out by the wayside. Now the 
toughest candidate is not necessarily the most 
musical; he is merely the most stolidly in- 
different or the one who happens to possess 
—what so few Britishers do possess —a 
saving grace of humor that enables him to 
laugh at the funeral obsequies that are be- 
ing conducted over his living remains. 
Such an examination is the refinement of 
exquisite torture to a sensitive candidate, a 
veritable nightmare to be lived over and 
over in after days, never without a shudder. 

On the other hand much may be said in 
defense of examinations, even in a subject 
that so. little admits of examination as music, 
There is nothing that offers a greater in- 
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‘onward and upward forever; 
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centive to steady, concentrated study than 
the prospect of an examination at the end 
of the term. Many: teachers encourage 
theory pupils to take up university work, 
even though they intend to pursue it only 
through the first year, because thereby a 
solid foundation is laid. The student is 
spurred on to a vigorous use of the broom 
when he remembers that the rays of the 
examiner’s flash-light may be thrown into 
the dark corners of his mind. He is not 
tempted to leave too many odds and ends of 
undigested and unrelated information lying 
loosely about. In this way teacher as well as 
student is benefited by examinations. Weak 
teaching is exposed by an unwelcome dose 
of limelight. Where teachers know that 
pitiless pass-lists will show up their incapac- 
ity they are less likely to shirk the irksome 
task of teaching fundamentals. Anything 
that holds teacher and student alike up to 
the best that is in them and therefore helps 
them to form habits of conscientious appli- 
cation is of value in their development. 

Again, while examinations are more or 
less unfair to the individual they are almost 
wholly good for the mass. My protege and 
yours may be quite exceptional; but the 
mass of students is not. This is an age of 
belief in majority rule; and majority rule 
inevitably works injustice on the minority. 
It is a passing phase of mankind’s “progress 
” and we have 
faith to believe that some day minority rights 
will be recognized. “Suffer it to be so now;” 
let the student of exceptional talent be sac- 
rificed in order that the great unexceptional 
may be induced, en masse, to take the neces- 
sary steps towards the goal of individuality. 
We dignify it by calling it education. Such 
it is, but it is a crude form, as all education 
must be that deals with humanity en bloc. 
Its justification, in an age of none too high 
ideals, lies in the fact that he who has been 
successful in passing examinations will 
probably be successful in life’s affairs. 
Records show this to be true. This proves 
nothing, of course, beyond the fact that, in 
the main, examinations seem to be reasonably 
well adapted to the ends they subserve; but 
it is this very consideration that appeals to 
the practical man on the street and insures 
his support. 

This hard-headed, hard-fisted, cock-sure 
business man is a pragmatist in his phil- 
osophy. He is perpetually “the man from 
Missouri.” He demands to be shown a 
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tangible relation between theoretical values 
and what he calls results. With him test of 
knowledge yields to test of capacity; erud- 
ition gives way to adaptibility to practical 
ends. To him the only meaning of a con- 
ception lies in its working out; the purpose 
of education is to develop principles of 
action that shall yield rich return in effi- 
ciency. 

It is well that we, no less than he, should 
occasionally test our theories by pragmatic 
standards. To estimate the efficiency of ex- 
aminations we should ask precise questions 
— what are they intended to test; and do 
they fulfill the demand? “Much of the evil 
attributed to and resulting from examin- 
ations is due to the fact that these questions 
have not been definitely put, and that a 
test legitimate for certain purposes has 
been used for others to which it is unsuited,” 
comments a well-known writer on the sub- 
ject. The examination in mediaeval univer- 
sities was a test of technical and profes- 
sional capacity. Who can formulate a clear- 
er statement of the object of modern exam- 
inations, organists’ examinations, than that 
they shall serve as tests of our technical 
and professional capacity? 

We should never permit ourselves to for- 
get that true Music “is the finger of God; 
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a flash of the Will that can exist behind 
all laws,” and that as such can never be 
examined. Music is a thing of the Spirit; 
it “bloweth where it listeth” and payeth 
toll to no man. All that it submits to ex- 
amination is its technic, the mechanism of 
its physical expression. The half-uncon- 
scious consensus of professional opinion es- 
tablishes for each generation — yes, for each 
decade—a certain standard of technical 
excellence, to fall below which is to fail to 
measure up to recognized professional ca- 
pacity in that era. This can be examined; 
and it is my purpose in our next Editorials 
to review some. of the important subjects 
required in the examinations of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists in order to deter- 
mine in how far these subjects are an ad- 
equate test of the twentieth century organ- 
ist’s technical and professional capacity. 
Ignoring the fact that music exists on 
another than the physical plane, I shall ap- 
ply the pragmatic test of adaptability, 
of the reasonableness of examination 
requirements as applied to the experience 
of the work-a-day organist in the enlight- 
ened era the modern organ builder has helped 
to make possible. 


A Dictionary for Subscribers 


VAN DENMAN THOMPSON 


A. — AUDIENCE: 

A requisite for all kinds of Recitals except 
Organ Recitals. 

B. — BACH: 

(a) The greatest Composer of all time. 

(b) A pedantic Writer of dry-as-dust 
Exercises. 

Either meaning can be used, according to 
the mood of the Editor. 

C. — CHURCH: 

(a) A place to hear the Minister discuss 
Bolshevism, Coal Strikes, National Prob- 
lems, ete., and a place to hear the Organist 
play Vierne, Merkel, and Dudly Buck. 

(b) A place to worship God (obsolete). 
D. — DUAL: 

An adjective used to describe a variety of 
Combination Piston. It is the only correct 
kind, for this reason: if you have pulled 
Swell Cornopean by hand, then press Swell 
piston 1, on which is set Aeoline and Trem- 


ulant, the Cornopean will not beat a hasty 
retreat as it would with the Absolute sys- 
tem, but will stay out. This is said to 
“color” the Acoline combination. The words 
“orchestral” and “kaleidoscopic” can also be 
applied to it. 

EK. — EDITOR: 

The man who Manages, Owns, Writes, 
Proof-reads, Publishes, and Edits a paper. 
F. — FUGUE: 

The First Piece on a Program, played 
before the audience has assembled, or played 
at the close of a church service to speed the 
departing worshipper. 

G. — GUILD: 

A contraction of the American Guild of 
Organists. The Guild is a Body of Men 
dedicated to the proposition that “Mi con- 
tra Fa diabolus est in musica”, Though 
the Guild is conservative in many matters, 
it is not true as was recently rumored that 
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the Council has petitioned for the return of 
the old Hitch-down Swell-pedal. 
H. — HUMOR: 

The quality is not found in the organist’s 
make-up. If he had it he would never have 
become an organist. 

I. — TI: 

Pronoun, first person singular. For uses 
of the word see “The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century”. 

J. — JAZZ: 

A modern form of exercise in which each 
participant tries to make the biggest fool of 
himself. To be properly enjoyed only in 
an asylum for the deaf and dumb, with 
the stage well lighted. (Each player re- 
ceives the first prize.) 

K. — KEY: 

(a) Part of the Organ Clavier. 

(b) A device to lock the lid of the Organ 
Console. The Instrument must always be 
kept Locked, as otherwise some bright child 
of ten or eleven might surreptitiously get a 
few hours practise and soon surpass the 
regular organist. The Key is often used as 
a symbol of progress: is not a console key 
too often an ally of jealousy and medio- 
erity? 

L. — LEG: 

The Lower Limb of an organist. The left 
leg is used to play the Lowest Octave of 
Pedal Keys and the right is kept on the 
swell and crescendo pedals. The movie or- 
ganist must develop a very fine pedal tech- 
nic and the toe must learn to skip about 
from note to note like the swift gazelle on 
Alpine craigs, but the Church Organist must 
cultivate repose and may allow the left toe 
to rest gracefully on loy F or G. 

M. — MOVIE: 

A form of Entertainment (alleged) in 
which music (alleged) is used to cover up 
the clicking of the film. 

MOVIE ORGANIST: 

A Person who plays in a movie theater. 
Works only on Tuesdays, Fridays, Sundays, 
Wednesdays, Mondays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays, 

N. -—- NOW: 

Time when Church Organist decides to 

strike for Higher Salary. 
NEVER: 

Time when Church Organist strikes for 
Higher Salary. 

0. — ORGAN: 

An instrument often Played but seldom 
practised. 


ORGANIST: 

A piano Teacher who earns a little hon- 
est pin money by Playing on Sundays. 
P. — PRACTISE: 

Work (obsolete). 

Q. — QUARREL: 

From pre-historic times to the present 
this word has been used to Indicate the at- 
titude of a Choir-member to another Choir- 
member. 

R. — REGISTRATION: 

The Science which has to do with Deciding 
what stops to add to the Vox Humana. 
S. — SPECIFICATION: 

The bill-of-fare of the organ. But much 
depends upon the cook. 

T. — THE AMERICAN ORGANIST: 

A magazine which started life with the curse 
of Guild parentage upon it, but soon Escaped 
and after Running Amuck for a year or so, 
has settled down to its task of trying to “be 
all things to men”. Published twelve times 
a year at odd moments and likely to sur- 
prise you by Appearing when you least ex- 
pect it. 

U. — UNIT: 

A Method of organ construction in which 
one set of pipes is used to take the place of 
Three, at about the same price and with 
about one-third the effectiveness. 

Vv. — VOX HUMANA: 

The crowning glory of the organ (title 
disputed at one time by Diapasons and Mix- 
tures). 

James Russell Lowell refers touchingly to 
this in his “Vision of Sir Launfal” as fol- 
lows: 

“Over his keys the movie organist, begin- 
ning doubtfully and far away, 

“First pulls the Vox Humana out....and 
leaves it out till the close of day.” 

W.— WEDDING: 

A chance for the Organist to earn five 
dollars — but a very Slim Chance! 

X. — XERXES, LARGO FROM: 

Organists play it on Every program, add- 
ing the words “By Request”. 

Y. — YON: 

Modern Composer whose most popular 
work is the charming “Primitive Organ” 
(its popularity is due to the fact that it is 
the composer’s easiest composition). 

Z. — ZEAL: 

A Quality which the organist seldom Ex- 
hibits after his First Month in a new po- 
sition. 
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The American Composer 
ALLAN BACON 


T THE OUTSET it is best to make 
A it clear that the forthcoming ar- 

ticle has to do with American 

organ composers only, and that the 
subject is discussed strictly from the 
standpoint of an organist. 

It is with some reluctance that I have 
finally given in to the request to put on 
paper certain of my views in connection with 
this topic. Some of these views and opinions 
have been formulating in my mind during 
the past few years, only recently taking more 
or less concrete form and reaching a point 
where they might be said to embody a defi- 
nite theory or policy. My friends tell me 
it is my mania; and I suppose every other- 
wise healthy organist indulges in manias of 
one sort or another, in his time. 

However, my mania — or whatever we 
choose to ¢all it — on the subject of Amer- 
ican composers has hitherto taken tangible 
form only to the extent that my recital 
programs have contained an increasing pro- 
portion of American names, with an oc- 
easional program being devoted entirely to 
Americans. Also, I have talked on the sub- 
ject, vehemently and fervently, to whom- 
ever would lend an ear. 

But when it came to putting my thoughts 
and opinions into print, and distributing 
them broadcast, there were reasons why I 
have hesitated. For one thing, one hates to 
step on another man’s toes, especially if the 
man happens to be a friend of his. He 
hates it still more if the man is someone 
whom he respects and admires. One does 
not like to start a quarrel or pick a fuss 
unless the cause seems to justify it — par- 
ticularly if one happens to be a peaceable 
man. And be it understood right now that 
I am a peaceable man. So far as it within 


me lies, I desire to be at peace and on 
friendly terms with all men. 

And yet, you know, starting a quarrel or 
raising a ruckus as they used to say back 
on the farm, is the easiest thing in the 
world if one goes about it right. No man 
likes to have his toes stepped on. He re- 
sents it, naturally. He resents it if you 


happen to be in the wrong and accuse him 


of something unjustly. You or I would do 
the same. He resents it still more and waxes 
downright furious if you strike a tender 
spot and eall attention to something 
wherein he knows he is at fault. No—of 
course ALL men don’t act that way. We 
know that you or I would not do that. Why, 
of course not. We would be quick to admit 
our wrong and mend our ways — but isn’t 
it funny how unreasonable and nasty some 
other. fellows act sometimes? 

Consequently it is easy to see why I have 
stood aloof and refused to break into print 
on this matter. It is all very well to 
champion the cause of the American com- 
poser to the extent of featuring him on 
recital programs and by preaching the gos- 
pel of Americanism by word of mouth when- 
ever the opportunity offers, but quite another 
thing to take up arms actively and carry 
the fight into the enemy’s territory, as it 
were. However here goes. 

After overcoming my first feelings of re- 
luctance anent the airing of this matter thus 
publicly, I was confronted with another feel- 
ing, that of unfitness for the task. Surely, 
with so important a cause at stake, there 
must be others — many others — far better 
equipped than I, men endowed with 
far greater flow of eloquence, with a 
gift for marshalling of fact and argu- 
ment and logic, who would be vastly 
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better able to write such a_ paper. 
True — yet it occurred to me _ that 
there is one fact alone — just one — which 
gives me an advantage over most other or- 
ganists, a fact which enables me to speak 
from an impartial viewpoint so removed 
from the charge of bias or prejudice as to 
lead me to feel that possibly I am the logical 
one to handle such an article as this. For be 
it known to aJl—I say it not in pride or vain- 
glory, but in all humility — I do not com- 
pose! Time was when I would blush to con- 
fess it, but now, hardened sinner that I am, 
I can look the world in the eye, cross my 
heart and say, “Not guilty!” Just that one 
circumstance serves to qualify me for the 
task, to the extent that no one can now point 
the finger of scorn and say, “Ha! listen to 
him — he has an axe to grind!” 

You see, organists in general are a modest 
lot. Judging from the rather wide contact 
I have had with both pianists and organists 
I would say that pianists as a class 
are more egotistical, vain and_ self- 
centered than organists (hold on, now 
—you can’t accuse me of _ knocking 
for I was a _ concert pianist before 
I took up the serious study of the organ, 
consequently, can speak with authority). 
Where a pianist will thrust himself into the 
limelight and loudly demand his “rights”, 


your organist will sit by modestly and. 


patiently wait for the reward of merit which 
he knows will come, eventually—provided he 
waits long enough. Of course I am speaking 
generally; there are many modest pianists, 
and lots of organists of the loud-mouthed 
type, I dare say. But it is this very modesty 
and reticence on the part of our American 
organists which, so I have been told has made 
it difficult to enroll them in the campaign in 
behalf of the American composer. Most of 
them find themselves in the position of be- 
ing open to the charge of tooting their own 
horn — and they just naturally won’t do it. 

There is another way in which the organ- 
ist-composer can enlist in the ranks and 
earry on the fight for his fellow country- 
men (and incidentally for himself) without 
the charge of self-interest or other ulterior 
motive’s being raised regarding his actions. 
Was it not genial old Artemus Ward, of 
beloved memory, who made famous the 
homely saying, “You scratch my back and 
I'll serateh yours’? 

In the organ world that would work out 
something like this: Organist Smith 
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features Organist Jones’ new Sonata on one 
of his programs; as a courteous comeback, 
Jones plays Smith’s new Theme and Var- 
iations in his next recital. And so on, ad lib. 
’Tis very simple. But the strange part 
about all this is — they don’t do it. 

If we examine the programs of organists 
all over the country, we find the names of 
foreigners so greatly in the majority as to 
make us pause for thought. 

Take programs by three or four of 
the great eastern organists — men who give 
weekly or bi-weekly recitals all the year 
round —I have a sheaf of them before me 
now as I write— what names do we en- 
counter most frequently? 

Widor, Franck, Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Faulkes, West, Wagner, Guilmant, Tchai- 
kowsky, Vierne — and back to Widor, Bach, 
and Mendelssohn again, and so on, ad lib. 

Very good material, of course — most ex- 
cellent programs, in fact. But 
does the average concert goer or organ re- 
cital patron know about such names as 
Barnes, Noble, Dickinson, Rogers, De Lamar- 
ter, Jepson, Mark Andrews? I’ll not attempt 
to more than barely begin the list. How can 
they be expected to be at all familiar with 
such names, or how can they pass judge- 
ment on the works of these men, unless these 
works are heard? Let us face the facts. 
Selecting fifteen programs at random from 
among those given last year by a prominent 
eastern organist (name furnished on appli- 
cation) I find they average one American 
composition per program. The programs 
average eight numbers in length, Again — 
going through a pile of some fifty programs 
given during the last two years by another 
famous organist, I find that out of a total 
of 386 compositions which make up these 
programs, 58 are by Americans, the re- 
maining 328 by foreign (European com- 
posers — Bach, Widor, et al. Another or- 
ganist (I dare not even hint at his 
location, for fear of instant identifica- 
tion) gives most excellent programs ac- 
cording to European standards — but in 
a group of six which I have before me as 
I write, I find the only American com- 
positions in the entire lot are his own! 

Again — but why continue these figures 
and deductions of my own when any of my 
readers can verify for themselves what I 
have been saying by a reference to what- 
ever programs by contemporary organists 
they may have access to? Read them— 
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study them, How many programs average 
one American each? How many two? How 
many recitalists are devoting as much as 
half of their program space to American 
composers? — are there, in fact, ANY such 
Sir Galahads among our organists? 

And now I suppose a chorus of protest 
will arise —“Outrageous!— you do us an in- 
justice. Why, J am continually featuring 
an American composition on my programs” 
—ete. Very fine, friend. Keep up the good 
work. You are an exception, but we hope 
to have more of your ilk, and in the mean- 
time let’s all get together and join the N.A.O. 
or the A.G.O., or both (maybe you're al- 
ready a member—good—so much the 
better) and see if we can’t remedy matters 
to the extent of getting these other fellows 
into the band wagon —these other fellows 
who don’t play an American composition 
any oftener than they have to. 

Why is it that so many of our most prom- 
inent organists do not play fair with our 
composers to the extent of giving them their 
proper share of their program space? When 
we ask them about it — these “other fellows” 
we were just talking about — we encounter 
a curious attitude, We are struck by the 
lack of response when we mention the sub- 
ject of the composers of their own school — 
a lack of response or enthusiasm which 
ranges all the way from a mere reserve or 
coldness to a frankly expressed indifference 
and lack of interest in the works of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Now this lack of interest can be accounted 

for in several ways. For one thing, a great 
many of our best organists received their 
“raining in Europe — France or England 
generally. Many of them were born over 
there and migrated to this country after 
their education was completed. In any case, 
they spent sufficient time in European en- 
vironment to become entirely saturated with 
the European view-point toward this coun- 
try, and thoroughly imbued with the idea 
as taught and promulgated by the European 
school, to the effect that nothing good — 
musically speaking — can possibly come out 
of America. Upon coming to this country 
they have found it rather difficult, naturally, 
to change their viewpoint, consequently their 
attitude was one of more or less supercilious 
tolerance or good natured indifference toward 
the native born American composer. 

Even those who have never been to Europe 
know how the French and English regard 
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us, as a musical nation. Imagine Widor, 
for instance, hearing-a pupil play Clarence 
Dickinson’s Storm Kine SyMpHoNy at a 
lesson! The idea makes us smile. Poster- 
ity will inevitably pass its judgement and 
decide upon the merits of Mr. Dickinson’s 
Storm Kine, but in the meantime anyone 
can tell that it is certainly not trash; on 
the contrary, I unhesitatingly rank it as 
vastly more interesting and grateful to per- 
former and audience alike than a goodly 
portion of the tedium which Widor saw fit 
to incorporate into a few of his own son- 
atas. It is true, of course, that there is an 
amazing amount of grist turned out over 
here which is all but worthless (though it 
is also true that the same condition obtains 
in other countries) but the point I want to 
bring out is that we have a great deal of 
most excellent material from the pens of 
some of our best organist composers and the 
output is increasing every day, almost by 
leaps and bounds. Some of these men are 
writing with a power and a technic and a 
command over the resources of the modern 
organ such as to certainly entitle them to 
recognition, The public can not possibly 
pass judgement on these works unless they 
hear them. And they cannot possibly hear 


Well — why don’t we play them? 

In considering, a moment ago, the organ- 
ist who received his training abroad, we saw 
that while in Europe he (more or less un- 
consciously) formed certain habits of 
thought concerning the American composer, 
and upon coming to this country he found 
his prejudices too deeply rooted to be easily 
overcome. But most of these men began 
composing, themselves, and it is a bit hard 
to understand why, out of pure self-interest 
if for no other reason, the Artemus Ward 
philosophy did not appeal to them. But 
we know it for a fact that organists have not 
made a practise of playing one another’s 
works to any great extent. Nor are we 
here to raise any questions whatsoever as 
to the motives which have been the basis of 
any such exchange of courtesies as we may 
know have taken place. (Should we, for- 
sooth, think any the less of a good deed be- 
cause it was conceived, let us say, in an 
act of self interest?) We know of many 
cases where prominent organists have con- 
spicuously played each other’s compositions. 
We know of organists today who are most 
liberal and generous in their allowance of 
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program space to American composers. But, 
by the way, I do not relish the word gen- 
erous in this connection. Generosity is an 


excellent virtue, no doubt, and one to be cul-. 


tivated by all, but it should not be our 
guiding impulse when we give prominence 
to Americans on our recital programs. Our 
impulse in such cases should be primarily a 
sense of duty, a sense of playing fair and 
square with our fellow composers, with a 
little admixture of plain ordinary. patriot- 
ism thrown in. That way of looking at it 
may be a little novel to some, but it is 
really the only way the matter should be 
regarded, and the sooner we admit it the 
better for us. 

Now some organists will rise up solemnly 
and remind us: “Our recital programs must 
be varied, They must be selected with the 
view to please the greatest — possible 
number of people. Arranging an _ or- 
gan recital program is a ticklish job, 


one that requires nicety of judgement... 


How can you expect us_ to feature 
American composers all the time? — 
how can we keep on dragging Americans 


into our programs, by the hair of their 
heads, as it were, ad libitum and ad nau- 
seam — what would become of our aud- 
iences? — and of what use is an organ re- 


cital without an audience?” Stuff and non- 
sense, say I. The American composer is 
perfectly able to hold his own against the 
foreigner when it comes to striking the pop- 
ular note and pleasing his audience. The 
recitalist who talks as above is simply dis- 
playing his ignorance of our organ liter- 
ature. 

Let us get down to brass tacks. What 
would you have — sentiment? When a 
piece like Van Denman Thompson’s ELEGY 
—To An AMERICAN SOLDIER moves a lady 
in my audience to tears, what more would 
you have? 

Do you desire beauty of form, expert 
contrapuntal skill and ‘development of ma- 
terial? Anyone who will take the trouble 
to examine De Lamarter’s PRELUDE ON A 
GREGORIAN THEME will find it a masterpiece 
in every respect —- and incidentally it is an 
exquisitely beautiful piece of music, which 
is more than can be said of many of the 
writings of European contrapuntalists. How 
many times, by the way, was this piece 
played during the last season? I do not 
know; I am asking for information. And 
yet how many times have we all seen a 
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Widor “Symphony” listed on a program, 
all five or six-movements, whereas no organ- 
ist should perpetrate an entire Widor Sym- 
phony on,an audience at one time? There 
ought to be a. law against that sort of thing. - 
I know I am making a lot of Widorites 
fighting mad, but on the other hand I know 
a lot of others will agree with me. Widor 
at his best is sublime, but at his worst.... 
The meeting will please come to order, gen- 
tlemen. Ps 

. Again. I ask, what would you have — 
Something in the classical mold? Thanks 
to the persistance of.our organists, our mus- 
ical public is gradually getting to the point 
where they know the themes of the Hollins 
C minor classic by heart,.and even whistle 
them as they go out the door of the recital 
hall — but inasmuch as Rogers has written’ 
one in the equally beautiful key of B minor, 
why not acquaint our audiences with that 
fact, especially since many think the Rogers 
is the finer work of the two? 

What would you have? Oriental impres- 
sionism? What foreigner can do more than 
feebly imitate when he ventures into the 
field in which our own Mr. Stoughton has 
made himself such fame? 

Would you have something in lighter mood 
— sparkling, gay? Why is it the words In 
SPRINGTIME inevitably suggest the name 
“Kinder” to an organist? It is true we 
smile a litt'e now, at the mention of the 
piece, and are getting a little shamefaced 
about pucting it on our programs — just as 
pianists like Rudolph Ganz no longer play 
Rubinstein’s Mrtopy 1x F— yet there is 
many a Ganz or Godowsky who would give 
his right hand to compose a piece that would 
wear as has the Rubinstein. As for the 
Kinder number, it is already in process of 
becoming a classic, in its own field. 

The average organ recital “fan” does not 
entirely appreciate the symphonic form in 
the orchestral nor the sonata in the organ 
field, yet if we are looking for material of 
this kind for our programs we find plenty 
from which to draw and there can be no 
doubt about its holding its own in com- 
petition with the works of European com- 
posers, from the standpoint of either in- 
trinsic merit or of effectiveness and popular 
appeal. It is my own humble opinion that 
Dickinson’s Storm Kine SympnHony is the 
greatest organ work ever written by an Am- 
erican. Certainly it is one of the outstand- 
ing works in the whole realm of contempor- 
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ary organ literature. Here I am giving my 
opinion, just as if it counted one way or 
the other. And of course a lot of readers 
will disagree with my verdict. Maybe they 
don’t like Mr. Dickinson; or possibly they 
have written a sonata of their own which 
they secretly consider superior to his. Per- 
sonally, I do not know Mr. Dickinson, nor 
do I compose, so I am without bias. 

Have you a leaning toward the ultra mod- 
ern, in things harmonic and otherwise? How 
many organists have really explored the sub- 
tleties of Sowerby’s “REJOICE, YE PURE IN 
Heart, and investigated the mysteries of its 
dual harmony? Do the foreigners really 
write better stuff than that? or do we just 
like to pretend they do? By the way, I 
actually saw this piece on three or four pro- 
grams last winter. 

Have we a partiality for the Theme-Vari- 
ations-and-Fugue, form of composition? 
Then why go to the endless round of Bossi, 
Hollins, Thiele, and others, when Mr. Noble 
of New York has written a masterpiece of 
its kind? 


The fact remains, the average concert 
goer has little or no conception of the cal- 
iber of some of the composers right here 


in our midst. Now ean they be expected to, 
when the best organists of the country are 
continually featuring the English school, or 
the French school — with only now and 
then an American making his appearance, 
apologetically, as it were? And the fact 
also remains that most of our very best 
composers are compelled to shelve or pigeon- 
hole their finest works because the publish- 
ers will not handle them. Nor can the pub- 
lishers themselves be blamed for the situa- 
tion, for, being neither altruists nor phil- 
anthrophists, and having had experience, 
they do not care to risk their money in 
publishing a work which they know will 
not be played — and, hence, which will 
not sell, An organist-composer confides in 
me to the effect that he thas six or seven or- 
gan works, all of them in the larger forms, 
laid away on a shelf — where both moth 
and mold do corrupt. The reason: the pub- 
lishers do not care to handle them. And 
of course probably a dozen such eases exist 
for every one we hear about. A lamentable 
state of affairs. 

Part of the blame, then, for the present 
deplorable condition of things can be attrib- 
uted to the attitude of our European- trained 
organists, as we have seen in our review of 
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the situation. But how about the guest or- 
ganist the foreign virtuoso who pays us 
an occasional visit? Shall we continue to 
shut our eyes to a state of affairs in which 
the ordinary laws of common courtesy, 
politeness, and fair play, seem to be entirely 
set aside? In what way can we convey to 
these men (politely, of course) that we have 
reached the limit of our patience along cer- 
tain lines? When they, in their programs, 
as completely ignore our composers as if 
they never existed, it is really the same as 
saying to us: “We like your money, but 
as for your composers — well, let’s not talk 
about it.” Imagine the shoe on the other 
foot, if you please — let us picture Lynn- 
wood Farnam, say, giving a series of recitals 
in France, and building his programs from 
the American, English, and German schools 
exclusively, leaving Messieurs Widor, Vierne, 
Franck, and Guilmant out of the running 
altogether — can we not hear the Paris 
journals screaming out at the “unpardonable 
insult” offered their nation! Even sup- 
posing that Mr. Farnam, secretly and in the 
bottom of his heart, loathed the French 
school and could not abide Vierne and his 
confreres, he would not adopt such a course 
for two very good reasons: first, he would- 
be afraid of being mobbed (the French be- 
ing an excitable nation) and Second he 
would be too polite. 

But all this is getting us nowhere. It is 
one thing to lay down a barrage of criticism 
and show our erring brothers wherein they 
have sinned, but quite another thing to out- 
line some tangible policy whereby wrongs 
can be righted and better times can be hast- 
ened. “What is your program?” I have been 
asked. A fair question, which I shall en- 
deavor to answer as simply and as briefly as 
possible. 

It makes no difference whether we begin 
with our audience or with our organists — 
like the old problem concerning the priority 
of the chicken and the egg. Both need to 
be accustomed to looking at things from a 
different viewpoint, and the process neces- 
sarily must needs be a gradual one. Audi- 
ences are made up of people, after all, and 
people are the same the world over. On 
election day people vote the way the news- 
papers tell them to— most ef them do— 
and the attitude of audiences toward. the 
American composer will be exactly the same 
as that of the organists who give the recitals. 
If the organist scrupulously avoids com- 
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positions of his own school and in his pro- 
gram notes fails to call frequent attention 
to our native composers —if his whole at- 
titude, as clearly evidenced by constant re- 
iteration through program after program, is 
one of indifference, or even of disdain, it 
is only natural that the audience will be 
inclined to accept his word in the matter as 
authority and will decide that the American 
composer is a persona non grata and that 
we have no native talent worthy of consider- 
ation. 

Such being the case, possibly the organists 
should make the first move toward reform. 
Let every organist consider this matter, ser- 
iously and without bias or prejudice, and 
let his conscience be the judge as to weather 
he has been playing the game fairly and 
squarely — fairly, first of all, with his 
audiences, secondly, with his own fellow- 
countrymen, and lastly, with himself — for 
there is no escaping the fact that we are all 
in the same boat, in a sense, and that what 
affects our fellows is bound to react upon us. 

Let every organist use program notes, of 
some sort, for his recitals. I cannot possibly 
emphasize this strongly enough. Their ad- 
vantages are so manifest and manifold as 
to need no discussion here, Without the 
notes an organist might present an entire 
program of American composers and his 
audience be quite unaware of the fact. No 
matter how brief — and some of us are com- 
pelled to consider the item of expense — an- 
notations of some sort should be employed 
upon every occasion. 

Imagine a program beginning thus: 


I. Concert Overture in A..Maitland 
II. Ruapsopy, No. 3...Herbert Howells 
III. Maprigan Sowerby 
IV. Toccatino Eric De Lamarter 


Even assuming that the audience hears 
these numbers magnificently played, the 
mere names Maitland, Howells, etc., convey 
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nothing definite, unless the individual be a 
confirmed concert-goer, and even then he is 
as likely as not to be confused in his own 
mind with respect to the nationality of at 
least one of the first three numbers, and 
would, if careless, put De Lamarter down 
as a Frenchman. But with the program 
arranged so: 


1. Concert OvertTuRE in A ..Maitland 
eae popular work by a Philadelphia or- 
“TI. Ruapsopy No. 3 ..Herbert Howells 

One of a set of “Three Rhapsodies’”’ written by 
a young British composer. 

TIT. MApRIGAL 

This young American was recently awarded the 
“Prix de Rome’. He is now in ly. 

IV. Toccatino Eric De Lamarter 

Mr. De Lamarter is organist at the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago, and is assistant director 
of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 
all this uncertainty is eliminated. Of 
course, notes such as these represent the very 
last degree to which they can be pared down, 
and certainly, to one who has to consider 
costs, the extra expense of putting a few 
words of information under each number. 
would be negligible. Whereas the difference, 
from the standpoint of the audience, is in- 
estimable. And from merely a sentence or so, 
as a nucleus, the organist can add to what- 
ever extent the space or the occasion or his 
inclination may permit. Unquestionably the 
program annotations should be prepared and 
edited with just as meticulous care and at- 
tention to detail as the organist gives to 
the rehearsal of his numbers. 

And as for the eventual result following 
up a gradual change of policy on the part 
of our organists with regard to the intro- 
ducing of an ever-growing preponderance 
of American compositions on their programs, 
who can doubt that our great American pub- 
lie will soon come to a realization of the 
fact that our composers are a force to be 
reckoned with in the world of affairs? 

Let us all join hands and help speed the 
day. 


Conscience 


HAT we call Conscience is too often 
merely the prejudice of our grand- 


fathers——Don Marquis 





Organ Music in Paris Churches 


V.—Ste. Clotilde—-Sacre Coeur—St. Gervais 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 


E NOW come to a chureh which in- 
terests me, in some respects, more 


than any other — that of Sainte-Clo- 
tilde (or Clothilde). I hve always had a 
great desire to visit this church because it 
is the shrine of the beloved César Franck, 
the great “Bach” of modern music. He 
was organist here for about thirty years 
(1859-1890). In the square in front of the 
ehureh I fovi.d a monument to him done in 
marble, a fine piece of work showing the 
organist-composer in characteristic, thought- 
ful mood. 

Ste. Clotilde is one of the finest modern 
churehes in Paris, being erected in 1846-56 
in the Gothie style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. There are two spires rising to a 
height of 216 feet. I went into the church 


with a conscious feeling of reverence and 
humility, realizing that it was here that a 
man of great character and genius did his 


work, unassuming and unappreciated; it 
was here that he created those masterly im- 
provisations and those mighty compositions 
which are as fine as anything ever conceived 
for the organ — lofty works that were the 
result of the spiritual outpouring of a great 
soul. 

I observed that the interior of the church 
was of good size, consisting of the usual 
nave, aisles, transept, and ambulatory, but 
having no lateral doors. The stained-glass 
windows were unusually magnificent, and 
there were a number of fine mural paintings 
and bas-reliefs, As I entered, I heard some 
very good men’s voices in the choir, ac- 
companied rather loudly by the orgue de 
choeur (an electric organ, built by Merklin), 
I afterwards found that the choir was com- 
posed of just three men. The Grand Orgue 
interrupted with improvisations of various 
lengths and with different tone colors. For 
the first time since coming to France I 
heard a Vox Humana — and a very charm- 
ing one at that. It was combined ad lib- 
itum with flutes of 16 and 4 ft. pitch, and 
at times a fine, clear Harmonie Flute solo 
was added to this. Another interlude was 
played with Great flutes alone, and during 
the Offertory a very good improvisation was 
played, beginning with soft foundation and 
reeds, and working up to a considerable 


climax, part of it being worked out rather 
cleverly in canon form between manuals and 
*Pedale. The harmonies were modern, and 
sounded like Vierne. At one time the or- 
ganist (who I afterwards learned was but a‘ 
substitute) used a Harmonie Trumpet as a 
solo — and with it the tremulant. I think 
this was also the only time I heard a trem- 
ulant while I was in France. 


At the end of the service a much longer 
improvisation was played, which proved 
interesting in spite of a rather continual 
use of the Full Organ in which the reeds 
were somewhat out of tune. In this the or- 
ganist made considerable use of Wagnerian 
harmonies. The organ sounded very bril- 
liant, though not particularly loud in pro- 
portion to the size of the church. During 
this closing piece I went up to the organ 
gallery and after climbing the inevitable 
dark, spiral stairease I found myself prac- 
tically inside of the organ, which, with the 
aid of an electric motor (for a wonder) was 
making a most deafening noise. All that I 
could hear in the way of musie was a lot 
of screaming whistles and some blatant reeds. 
As I started to open the door which led 
through the organ to the console, I found 
myself face to face with a sign which read 
as follows: “Priere de ne pas entrer sur le 
tribune pendant que l’organiste joue”, and 
since I had not been invited there I decided 
to obey instructions and wait until the or- 
ganist finished playing. He soon appeared, 
and I found him to be a very pleasant and 
affable young man, in spite of his long hair 
and rather freakish appearance. His name 
was Henri Thibout, and he was substituting 
during the absence of his teacher, Charles 
Tournemire. 

He showed me the organ, —of special 
interest to us because it was the very first 
instrument upon which Franck planned and 
worked out the registration of his great com- 
positions, and we must not forget that es- 
pecially in his last works, the three CHor- 
ALES, he had the registers of this particular 
organ in mind, Thus, when the registra- 
tion of, say, the softer parts of the CHor- 

* This spelling of the word is adopted by the 


Author to exclusively indicate the Pedal Organ as 
opposed to the pedal clavier.——EbD. 





STE CLOTILDE 


A Parisian Church made famous by Cesar Franck. Philip James, a young American Composer, 
has written a charming and altogether exceptional Meditation for the organ, inspired by 
Ste. Clotilde and Franck 
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ALFS or the PasTorALE in E ealls for the 
Trompette, is it not desirable for us to 
know just what kind of a Trompette he had 
in mind? It happens that this Trompette 
on Franck’s organ is like an Oboe. Again, 
a glance at the Recit showed me that this 
important diversion did not include a Dia- 
pason. A Swell without a Diapason! It 
is not surprising then that Franck was com- 
pelled to make use of his reeds of 8 ft. in 
order to get sufficient foundation tone on 
the Swell. We must keep these things in 
mind when on our American organs we 
registrate French compositions, and partic- 
ularly those of Franck. We should also 
realize that the foundation registers of the 
Grand-orgue are not so loud as our Great 
registers. 

But I must not disgress. The organ at 
Ste. Clotilde is the smallest of the Grand 
Orgues I have mentioned so far, having 
three manuals and forty-six registers, built 
by Cavaillé-Coll. The Recit contains only 
ten registers and is enclosed; the pedal 
movements are thirteen in number; the Ped- 
ale contains two 4 ft. registers —an Octave 
and a Clarion—and this is by no means 
an exception, as practically every French 
organ of any size has at least two 4 ft. reg- 
isters in the Pedale. I must not forget to 
mention the interesting fact that the stops 
of Franck’s organ are much longer than 
those of most the other organs; the well- 
known portrait of Franck seated at the con- 
sole, by Jeanne Rongier, illustrates this fact. 

Another church of great importance, both 
on account of its size and its musical rep- 
utation is the Baslique du Sacré-Coeur, or 
Sacred Heart Cathedral. It is of immense 
size, and, like the inevitable Eiffel Tower, 
it can be seen from almost anywhere in or 
near Paris being situated on the summit of 
a hill known as Butte Montmartre, 330 feet 
above the Seine. The church is in Roman- 
esque-Byzantine style, and it is surmounted 
by a large dome with a bell tower behind it. 
It was not begun until 1876 and is still far 
from being finished. I must confess that I 
was as much interested in the magnificent 
view of Paris which I saw from the dome 
as in the church itself, especially as there 
was no music during the service. The ‘in- 
terior is enormous; it has a copula which is 
one hundred and eighty feet high and fifty 
feet across, and I was struck more by the 
immensity of the place than by anything 
else. 
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The organ, however, is of special interest, 
because it is of recent construction, and of 
all the large organs in Paris this is the only 
one having all three divisions (Recit, Posi- 
tif, and Solo) enclosed. The latter has an 
eight-rank mixture and there are no less 





CESAR FRANCK 


than four mutation ranks in the Pedale. It 
was built by Mutin and has four manuals 
and - seventy-four registers only four of 
which are of wood throughout. The orgue 
de choeur (also by Mutin) is placed in a 
gallery at one side of the church; it has 
twenty registers. 

The organist of the Grand Orgue is Abel 
Decaux, by reputation a most admirable. or- 
ganist and teacher. He was away on an 
extended vacation, much to my  disappoint- 
ment. He teaches at the Schola Cantorum, 
of which d’Indy is director,.and which is, 
by the way, a splendid school, being a. wor- 
thy rival of the Conservatoire, having the 
best of instructors. The School was ‘orig- 
inally founded for the chief purpose °of 
elevating the standard of ecclesiastical music. 

Speaking of the Schola Cantorum leads 
me to mention the Church of Saint-Gervais 
where the famous Chanteurs de Saint-Ger- 
vais sing, because it is here that this splendid 














SACRE COEUR 


Somewhat distinguished among Paris Churches by its having three Crescendo Chambers for its 
rather modern four-manual instrument. M. Abel Decaux is organist of the Grand Orgue 
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ST. GERVAIS 


Where the Germans killed or wounded about a hundred worshipers by s bomb dropped on the 
Church on Good Friday 
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choir, so closely connected with the Schola 
Cantorum, has made itself famous by its 
fine performances of polyphonic music in 
the style of Palestrina. While I did not 
hear this choir, there is no question but that 
the very best choir music in Paris can be 
heard on certain days of the year. 

The church itself is not without interest, 
as it was begun centuries back in 1212, re- 
mode'led in the sixteenth century, and is 
rich in paintings and other works of art, 
though it is almost impossible to see them 
on account of the very poor lighting (so 
frequently the case in Paris churches), The 
interior gives a rather queer appearance as 
its facade illustrates the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian orders, one above the other. The 
interior is remarkable for its height, though 
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I think that the most noticeable thing about 
the church is its delapidated condition — 
at least it looked badly enough when I saw 
it. I wondered what the cause might be, 
when I learned that during the recent war 
a bomb struck the church during a Good 
Friday service and killed and wounded 
about one hundred people. xt seems that the 
Germans had promised not to bombard 
Paris on Good Friday, but, as luck would 
have it, the very first shell fell on this fine 
old churech—and at a time when it was 
filled with people, The Grand Orgue, an 
extremely ancient instrument with sadly 
battered pipes, is placed in a stone gallery. 
I have reason to believe that this 17th cen- 
tury organ is the oldest organ in use in 
Paris. 


Ten Golden Maxims 


].—Honor the Chief. There must be a head to every- 


thing. 


II.—Uave confidence in yourself, and make yourself 


fit. 


IIJ.-Harmonize your work. Let sunshine radiate 
and penetrate. 


IV.-—Handle the hardest job first each day. Easy 


ones are pleasures. 


V.—-Do not be afraid of criticism—criticise yourself 


often. 


VI.--Be glad and rejoice in the other fellow’s suc- 


cess—study his methods. 


VII.—-Do not he misled by dis!ikes. 


finest fabric. 


Acid ruins the 


VIII.—Be enthusiastic about vour society—it is con- 


tageous. 


IX.—Do not have the 
simply money-making. 


notion that success means 


X.—Be fair and do at least one decent act every 
day in the year.—-Royal Arcanum Bulletin 
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LTHOUGH the stop-apportionment of 
A the Pedal Organ should be dictated 

by, and be essentially subservient to, 
the stop-apportionments of all the Manual 
Organs; nevertheless it must be recognized 
that it properly forms the sub-foundation 
of the tonal fabric of the entire instrument. 
This must be recognized as both a scientific 
and an artistic fact, yet it is, through ig- 
noranee or don’t-care-ism, ignored in the 
practise of tradesmen organ-builders and 
thoughtless organ-designers. These remarks 
merely support what we have said respecting 
the Pedal Organ in the preceding Article; 
and what is set forth in the list of stops in 
the Tonal Scheme given in Article VII. 
Without further comment at this point, the 
complete appointment of the Pedal Organ 
may be given as follows :— 


PEDAL ORGAN 


PARTLY EXPRESSIVE 
COMPASS CCC T0G 


UNEXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 
1. DousBte PRINCIPAL...... Wood 32 Feet 
2. Contra-DuLcrANA(61 Notes)Metal 32 ” 
3. GRAND PRINCIPAL........ Wood 16 ” 
4 GRAND WiGbwccccscccvetes Metal 16 ” 
5. MINoR PRINCIPAL......... Metal 16 ” 
6. DutcranA (From No. 2)..Metal 16 ” 
7. GRAND OCTAVE.........00. Metal 8 ” 
8. COMPENSATING MixtuREMetal VI Ranks 
9. ConTRA-TROMPONE(61Notes)” 32 . Feet 
10. Tromponr (From No. 9) Metal 16 ” 
EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 
11. ContRa-BouRDON.......... Wood 32 ” 
12. Magor PRINCIPAL.......... Metal 16 ” 
13. QUINTATEN. ......06000000 Wood 16 ” 
14, CONTRABARDO. .......0054500% Wood 16 ” 
15. LIEBLICHGEDECKT.......... Wood 16 ” 
0 Cr ee ee Metal 1024 ” 
27 FOTENBARR 6 o5sksoscaesas Wood 8 ” 
18: GGRONBETISIS . .... 66. 66dccisen Wood 8 ” 
1D: VIOUONCEIMO 600566005000: Metal 8 ” 
20. Harmonic FLUTE.......... Metal 4 ” 
21. Super-OCTAVE............. Metal 4 ” 
22. Facorrone (44 Notes) ..Wood 32 ” 


23. ConTRA-BOMBARDE(39 Notes) Metal 32 ” 
24. ConTRA-SAXOPHONE. ...... Metal 16 
25. CONTRA-OBOE .........000- Metal 16 ” 
26. ConTRAFAGOTTO(From No.22) Woodl16 ” 


’ 


~ 


~~ 





27. Quint BOMBARDE 
(From, No. 23) «02.30. Metal 10% ” 
OS: TOMBR 5 5c cies xin sicie nes eae Metal 8 ” 

The Expressive Subdivision to be inclosed 
in a suitable Swell-chamber, so constructed 
and shaded as not in any way to destroy 
the clear sounds of the pipe-work when the 
shades are closed. This is a matter of the 
greatest importance. The Swell-chamber to 
be directly, and at all times, controlled by 
Expression Lever No. 1, located at the left 
of all the others: and in addition to this 
constant control, Couplers are to be pro- 
vided, by means of which the Swell-chamber 
may, as required by the performer, be also 
controlled by any one or more of the Ex- 
pression Levers belonging to the manual 
Organs. Such a coupling arrangement is 
necessary for several offices, and essential 
to the full utility of the expressive Pedal 
Organ. 

We were the first and appear to be still 
the only writer on organ appointment to 
advocate the application of powers of tonal 
flexibility and expression to the Pedal Or- 
gan: but. surely, no organist, claiming to 
be a musician, and the possessor of common- 
sense, can question the artistic value of such 
powers in so important a department of the 
Organ. The resort to expression may be 
limited; but the resort to the power of 
flexibility of tone in stops of such command- 
ing voices is an artistic gain of paramount 
importance, and practically limitless in its 
far reaching effects. Short-sighted prejudice 
or ignorance can alone conceive an objection 
to the flexible Pedal Organ and the tonal 
powers it confers. In the Expressive Sub- 
division are eighteen stops, some of which 
have loud and others extremely powerful 
voices, Exposed, in the present thoughtless 
manner, these would have very limited use 
except in fortissimo effects. Enclosed and 
rendered flexible in strength of voice, their 
use in stationary tones is multiplied more . 
than tenfold; while with crescendo and dim- 
inuendo effects added, their use is prac- 
tically limitless. Toe-levers or touches are 
to be provided, by means of which the Un- 
expressive and Expressive Subdivisions can 
be brought on or thrown off the Pedal Or- 
gan clavier, as required. The following are 
the Couplers required for the Pedal Organ:- 
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CoupLers: To PEDAL ORGAN 


Tn GORI. 6 oc cc cesceres Unison Coupler 
TAN (ORPA S56 56ie 0-5 5se:00 Octave Coupler 
Accompanimental Organ....Unison Coupler 
Wood-wind Organ......... Unison Coupler 
Brass-wind Organ.......... Unison Coupler 


EXPRESSION LEVER COUPLERS 


Coupler connecting Pedal Organ Svwell- 
action with Expression Lever No. 2. 
Coupler connecting Pedal Organ Swell- 
action with Expression Lever No. 3. 
Coupler connecting Pedal Organ Swell- 
action with Expression Lever No. 4. 
Coupler connecting Pedal Urgan Swell- 
action with Expression Lever No. 5. 
Coupler connecting Pedal Organ Swell- 
action with Expression Lever No. 6. 
Although the limited space at our dis- 
posal compels us to refer those requiring 
particulars of the stops of the Pedal Organ 
to our work, “Organ Stops and Their Ar- 
tistie Registration”, in which they will be 
found described, there is one very important 
and rare compound stop which calls for 
description here. The stop alluded to is 
the CompENSATING Mixture. So valuable 
is this stop in a pyoperly appointed Pedal 
Organ, that we unhesitatingly say it should 
never be omitted. It has been inserted in 
only two Organs in this country, both of 
which were constructed from our specifica- 
tions. The composition of the CompEn- 
SsATING MixturE, VI. RANKS, suitable for 
the Pedal Organ specified, is here given :— 
CCC to G..Ocravsg, 8 Frr.....32 Notes 
CCC to D..Twetrrn, 5% rr. 27 ” 
CCC to BB.FirreentnH, 4 rr. 24” 
CCC to GGSEVENTEENTH,3%F7.20 ” 
CCC to EE NineteentH, 224 rr. 17 ” 
CCC to CC Twenty-seconnD,2 Ft.13 ” 
For particulars regarding the scaling and 
regulating of the ranks of this stop, see 
Pages 61-4 in “Organ-Stops”. 


THE GRAND ORGAN 


Before considering the stop-apportion- 
ment of this Foundation Organ, the Speci- 
fication writer may, with advantage, refer 
to what is said about it, under General 
Principles, in the preceding Article VIII. 
Such reference will lead to a better under- 
standing of what follows:— 


GRAND ORGAN 
PARTLY EXPRESSIVE 
COMPASS CC ro c*—61 nores 


UNEXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 
1. ContRA-BOURDON........ Wood 32 Feet 
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2. DOUBLE PRINCIPAL....... Metal 16 ” 
3. CONTRA VIOL oiss:64s:0'% 00% Metal 16 ” 
4. MAJor PRINCIPAL........ Metal 8 ” 
Bo SEY BEA) PENA ica isis oiee-eis Wood 8 ” 
6. Minor OCTAVE.......... Metal 4 ” 


AUXILIARY STOP © 
7. Detctano Prorunpo (From Pedal 
Organ NGO: 82) i0eis<sise,s Metal 32 ” 


EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 
Inclosed in Swell-box No. 1 


8. QUINTATBN 6:05... o:s0'5 e580 Wood 16 Feet 
9. GRAND PRINCIPAL........ Metal 8 ” 
10. Magor DIAPASON........ Metal 8 ” 
DAs DEABARON rote occicceeinininvare Metal 8 ” 
FZ GRAND. ViOUaiiecisicavewiew's Metal 8 ” 
13. Fitauto MAGGIORE...... Wood 8 ” 
14. DOPPELFLOTE........... Wood 8 ” 
POE QUIND) cs asioneetranweeciess Metal 514 ” 
16. Harmonic FLuvte...... Metal 4 ” 
17. Minor OCTAVE.......... Metal 4 ” 
NOR VBROR: itcsiiesealsnaeiere Metal 3% ” 
TOD DWRERUH esiccciecatewves Metal 22% ” 
20. SuPER-OCTAVE........-. Metal 2 ” 
2). Punn. MIXture..... 5. Metal VI Ranks 
22. DouBLE TRUMPET........ Metal 16 Feet 
DS PON rasecdiocsinve.s ereiaaiernes Metal 8 ” 
QA CE RE MERE soos eseiareveinvaveuersrese Metal 8 ” 
BBs CHARITON cab cureSicwreeales Metal 4 ” 


It will be observed that the labial stop- 
apportionment creates a true foundation of 
Pure Organ-tone sufficient for the tonal 
support of all the other manual divisional 
stop-apportionments of the instrument. 
This great volume of Pure Organ-tone is 
only interfered with by the introduction of 
two unimitative string-toned and six flute- 
toned stops, the contrasting voices of which 
are calculated to effectively aid the artistic 
registration of the fourteen Pure Organ- 
toned and the four Brass-toned stops, and 
so prevent any necessity for monotonous 
coloring. This is the foundation of the 
Temple of Tone, and it must be in its solid- 
ity and dignity worthy of the richness and 
beauty of the many-staged superstructure. 
Its position in the tonal structure being 
properly indicated by its being commanded 
by the First Clavier. 

The remarks made with regard to the Ex- 
pressive Subdivision of the Pedal Organ 
are in all essentials applicable to the Ex- 
pressive Subdivision of this Grand Organ. 
Its powers of imparting flexibility are as 
valuable as those of expression. Thumb- 
pistons are to be provided, by means of 
which the Unexpressive and Expressive 
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Subdivisions can be brought on or thrown 
off the clavier as required. The following 
are the Couplers required for the Grand 
Organ :— 
CoupLers: To GRAND ORGAN 
Accompanimental Organ....1st Subdivision 
Unison Coupler. 
Accompanimental Organ... 
Octave Coupler. 
Accompanimental Organ... 
Unison Coupler. 
Accompanimental Organ. . 
Octave Coupler. 
Wood-wind Organ.......... 1st Subdivision 
Unison Coupler. 
Wood-wind Organ 
Octave Coupler. 
Wood-wind Organ 
Unison Coupler. 
Wood-wind Organ 
Octave Coupler. 
Brass-wind Organ.......... 1st Subdivision 
Unison Coupler. 
Brass-wind Organ 
Unison Coupler. 
This is a formidable array of Couplers 
connected with an Organ commanded by the 
First Clavier, but it ean be seen to be large- 


-lst Subdivision 
.2nd Subdivision 


..2nd Subdivision 


1st Subdivision 


2nd Subdivision 


ly due to our system of divisional stop- 


apportionment. The series may be reduced 
by omitting some of the Octave Couplers. 
We favor their retention, however, because 
we have both scientifie and artistic reasons 
for objecting to the use of the Octave 
Coupler acting on its own clavier. This 
objection will not be understood by a large 
number of organists, by whom refinement 
of tone is neither studied nor valued. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
Masor and Mrxor Ocrtaves, the SupEr- 
OcTAVE, and all the mutation stops and 
Fut Mrxtvure have to be of Pure Organ- 
tone and of Diapason quality. All have to 
be graduated in scale from the GRAND 
PRINCIPAL, 8 FT., and voiced to yield softer 
and graduated voices. Great knowledge and 
skill ean be shown by the Organ Architect 
in this adjustment of these harmonic-corro- 
borating voices. Great flexibility is given 
them by their inclosure and complete control. 
The only stop which calls for description is 
the Fut Mrxture, VI. RANKS, the com- 
position of which is here given :— 

CC to ¢’..15—17—_19—*21—_22—_26 

te’ to e*..12—15—-17—_19—*21—22 

f? to d’.. 8—12—*14—15—17—19 

td’ to ce’... 1—5—10—12—*14—15 

*—flat 

t—sharp 
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As each rank rises in pitch it snould be 
slightly softer in voice; following the natural 
law governing the relations of the harmonic 
upper partial tones of a compound musical 
sound. It is the total ignorance or wilful 
neglect of this beautiful law that has ruined 
so many of the MtxrurEs in modern Organs, 
and induced many accomplished organists 
to discredit their use. Organ-builders will, 
of course, for obvious reasons, gladly join 
in the neglect of such exacting many-ranked 
stops. The Specification writer must be 
very clear in his description of this stop 
and its tonal regulation; and, presuming he 
has sufficient acoustical knowledge, he should 
give all the advice and assistance in his 
power to aid the voicer in the production of 
a work of art. As we have said, again and 
again, the value and importance of a really 
fine MIXTURE, in its proper place in an 
Organ, can hardly be overrated. 

In all probability, the novel feature in the 
tonal appointment of the First Subdivision 
of this Grand Organ, which will claim the 
special attention of the interested student, 
is the auxiliary stop—Do.ciino Prorunpo, 
32 rr., derived from the Pedal Organ. We 
are unaware of such a method of imparting 
grandeur and impressiveness to a manual 
Organ ever having been carried into effect 
in an excecuted instrument; and we may, 
apparently, lay claim to its suggestion. It 
is, certainly, widely at variance with the 
prevailing pernicious practice of creating a 
practically false Pedal Organ by wholesale 
borrowing from manual stops. Our idea, 
however, is one, when wisely carried into 
effect where a properly stop-apportioned 
Pedal Organ is provided, that could not fail 
to be attended with wonderful results, un- 
obtainable by any other means. Let any 
accomplished organist imagine the tonal 
result of the full First Subdivision of this 
Grand Organ with the DotcrANno Prorunpo 
added, and then the entire Second Sub- 
division brought on in a crescendo until the 
full power is reached; and, perhaps, he will 
realize that such a tonal effect could not be 
produced on the Great Organ of any in- 
strument the world has seen. 

The Expression Lever No. 2, commanding 
the Swell-box No. 1, in which is inclosed the 
Expressive Subdivison, should be placed 
immediately to the right of the Expression 
Lever No, 1, commanding the Swell-chamber 
of the Pedal Organ. 

Thumb-pistons, of sufficient number, must 
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be provided and arranged in a convenient 
manner under the Grand Organ Clavier. 
These will be connected with the Adjustable 
Combination Action of the entire instru- 
ment. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENTAL ORGAN 


A sufficiently full dissertation on the 
principles involved in the tonal appointment 
of this important Organ is given in Section 
V. of General Principles, set forth in the 
preceding Article VIII. Accordingly, it is 
unnecessary to repeat what we have already 
said. It is simply our present task to show 
the Specification writer, by stop-apportion- 
ment, and contrasting subdivision and com- 
pound flexibility and expression, in what 
manner the principles laid down can be 
effectively carried out in a true Concert- 
room Organ of the first magnitude. 


ACCOMPANIMENTAL ORGAN 
FULLY EXPRESSIVE 
COMPASS CC vo ¢c‘—61 NoTES 
FIRST EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 
Inelosed in Swell-box No. 2. 

. Wood. 16 Feet 


” 


. BOURDONECHO 
. Mrnor Diapason . . Metal. 
KERAULOPHONE. . . Metal. 
. SALICIONAL .. . . Metal. 
. Doce. Metal. 
. VriotA D’AMORE .. Metal. 
. VIOLA D’AMORE 

(Tuned sharp). . . Metal. 8 
. SALICET Metal. 4 
. Fuauto D’AMORE . . Wood. 4 
. GRAND Douce Cornet Metal. VI Ranks 

4’—31/4,’ 224’ —2’ 136’ 11,’ 

. EUPHONIUM . . « Metal. 8 Feet 
. Cor ANGALIS. . .. Metal. 8 ” 
. TREMOLANT 


SECOND EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 
Inclosed in Swell-box No. 3 


. LIEBLICHGEDECKT . Wood. 16 Feet 
. Enetisn Diapason . Metal. " 
. LIEBLICHGEDECKT . Wood. 

. GEMSHORN ... . Metal. 

. DULCIANA Metal. 

| DurgeT .-. . . « Metal. 

. LIEBLICHFLOTE . . . Metal. 

. DULCIANA TWELFTH. Metal. 

. DULCIANA FIFTEENTH Metal. 

. DutcraANA Cornet . Metal. 

. OBoE D’AMORE . . . Metal. 

. MUSETTE. 

. TREMOLANT 


NOUPWDH 


A careful consideration of the tonal 
scheme of this Accompanimental Organ and 
its subdivisional stop-apportionment, will 
show the Specification writer how radically 
it differs from, and effectively contrasts with, 
the general tonal appointment and stop- 
opportionment of the Grand Organ. In the 
First Expressive Subdivision there is only 
one stop introduced yielding foundation or 
Pure Organ-tone. The comparatively soft 
Minor D1apason, 8 Ft., is introduced to im- 
part to the delicate and singing voices of the 
several string-toned stops a quiet back- 
ground of Pure Organ-tone, and to the two 
lingual and labial stops a fulness and 
richness without impairing their character- 
istie voices. The KERAULOPHONE, 8 FT., 
with its Horn-tinged voice, will be extreme- 
ly valuable in effective registration. In 
all combinations of a rich character the 
Granp Doce Corner will prove a crown- 
ing tonal glory. 

Turning to the Second Expressive Sub- 
division; the Specification writer will find 
a stop-apportionment effectively contrast- 
ing, in distinct qualities of tone, with that 
of the First Subdivision. The three Lres- 
LICHGEDECKTS, 16 Fr., 8 Fr., and 4 Ft, 
forming a beautiful family, yielding un- 
imitative and refined covered Flute-tones. 
In addition to these, a practically complete 
family of Dvtcrana stops is introduced, 
comprising nine ranks of pipes, contrasting 
and combining perfectly with the LirBLicH- 
GEDECKTS. The two labial stops which re- 
main — the EnGuisu Drapason, 8 Fr., and 
GremsHorn, 8 Fr. — will, in registration 
with the other contrasting stops, produce 
many beautiful compound tones valuable 
for accompaniment. 

The careful study of the tonal capa- 
bilities of the two Expressive Subdivisions 
will prove of considerable interest and value 
to the Specification writer and the organist. 
When they bear in mind the fact that by 
the mere adjustment of the Expression 
Levers, at least ten well marked degrees of 
strength of tone can be obtained on the 
stop-apportionment of each of the Sub- 
divisions without calling for any change in 
the stops drawn, thereby rendering, at 
will, combinations of tones in any desir- 
able degrees of strength — either station- 
ary or with expression — through the 
simple operation of either or both of the 
Levers, they can begin to realize the al- 
most inexhaustible artistic tonal effects 
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and refined nuances that are of easy pro- 
duction by the voices commanded by the 
Second Clavier, without resort to coupling. 
On this important subject, we recommend 
the Specification writer and interested or- 
ganist to read our Articles on “Compound 
Flexibility and Expression in the Organ”, 
in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST for February 
and April, 1921. 

Thumb-pistons are to be provided by 
means of which each of the Expressive 
Subdivisions can be brought on or thrown 
off the clavier, at the will of the perform- 
er. The Swell-boxes, Nos. 2 and 3, to be 
controlled by Expression Levers, Nos. 3 
and 4. The following are Couplers re- 
quired for this Accompanimental Organ :— 


CoupLers To ACCOMPANIMENTAL ORGAN 
Wood-wind Organ....1st Subdivision... 
Unison Coupler. 
Wood-wind Organ....1st Subdivision... 
Octave Coupler. 
Wood-wind Organ... 
Unison Coupler. 
Wood-wind Organ... 
Octave Coupler. 
Brass-wind Organ... 
Unison Coupler. 
Brass-wind Organ... 
Octave Coupler. 
Brass-wind Organ... 
Unison Coupler. 
Brass-wind Organ.... 
Octave Coupler. 


.2nd Subdivision. . 
.2nd Subdivision... 
-lst Subdivision... 
-1st Subdivision... 
.2nd Subdivision... 


2nd Subdivision... 


In both the Subdivisions care has been 
taken to introduce harmonic-corroborating 
ranks of pipes sufficient to provide tonal 
resourced for varied and artistic registra- 
tion. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance, commonly neglected in the un- 
systematic stop-apportionments of Organs, 
as almost invariably designed to-day, 
seriously limiting the production of rich 
and beautiful compound tones. In _ the 
First Subdivision is provided the Granp 
Dotce Cornet, composed of six ranks of 
pipes extending throughout the manual 
compass without breaks. This may be 
formed of Dotce pipes only, or, what would 
be more desirable and effective, of softly- 
voiced ranks having different tonalities, ar- 
ranged to draw in two Sections of three 
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ranks, forming valuable timbre-creating 
compound stops. The following are suitable 
compositions for the Sections :— 


FIRST SECTION 
GEMSHORN OCTAVE...... Metal, 4 Feet 
Dotce TIERCE Metal, 345 ” 
Viow TWELFTH Metal, 224 ” 


SECOND SECTION 


PiccoLo FirrEreNtTH Metal, 2 Feet 
Dotce SEVENTEENTH....Metal, 136 ” 
Vio NINETEENTH Metal 144 ” 


In the First Section, the presence of the 
Dotce Trerce, 344 Prr., indicates that it 
belongs to the 16 ft. harmonic series. The 
Second Series, with its third-sounding rank, 
belongs to the 8 ft. harmonic series. The 
Sections can be properly drawn singly or 
together, according to the tonal effects de- 
sired in varied registrations. 

In the Second Subdivision are provided 
eight ranks of harmonic-corroborating 
pipes; namely, the Dutcet, 4 Frr., DuL- 
CIANA TWELFTH, 224 Fr., Dutcrana Fir- 
TEENTH, 2 Fr., and DuLcIANA CoRNET, V. 
RANKS. These, along with the Du.crana, 
8 FT.,— providing the unison prime tone— 
form a_ practically complete harmonic 
family, yielding one of the most beautiful 
tones produced by organ pipes. Any one 
who has heard and studied the sweet, sing- 
ing, silvery voice of the true English DuL- 
CIANA ean realize the value of the family 
provided in this Subdivision. As we have 
said elsewhere, the DuLCIANA is queen of 
the soft organ-tone cantabile group of 
stops. It has been seriously neglected by 
organ-builders here and abroad; and, ac- 
cordingly, little known by organists. The 
absence of vulgar noise in its voice will 
militate against its free introduction during 
the present high-pressure, screaming, craze. 
No such family as we have here set forth 
has ever been introduced in an actual Or- 
gan. It would be a revelation to the organ- 
playing world. The approved composition 
of the Dutcrana Corner and particulars 
concerning it will be found in our work, 
“Organ-Stops and their Artistic Regis- 
tration.” 

To be continued 


ONE pound of learning requires ten pounds of common- 
sense to apply it—Persian Proverb 
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S. Wesley Sears 


AN ORGANIST’S IMPRESSIONS 


Percy CHaAse MILLER 


WESLEY SEARS’ infancy’ was 
cradled, and his earlier years were 
spent among the Pennsylvania hills, 

but he is a Pennsylvania product just the 
same, and Philadelphia is proud of him. 
After a thorough grounding on the piano he 
studied organ with the late Minton Pyne, 
and with Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder, both 
of Philadelphia, afterwards studying abroad 
under J. Frederick Bridge, with whom he 
prepared for the examinations of the Royal 
College of Organists, and under Widor. 
With the latter he studied arduously for 
many successive summers after his reputa- 
tion as a church musician and concert or- 
ganist was already well estab’ished, finding 
(unlike many of us) his rcereation in the 
hardest kind of professional study. 

He was for some time organist and choir- 
master of Christ Church Chapel, Philadel- 
phia, going from there to St. Clement’s 
Church, already noted for its beautiful rit- 
ual, and which he made conspicuous for its 
music as well. The opportunities here for 
improvising, and for the free accompaniment 
of a Gregorian Psalter, gave him excellent 
scope and inspiration which were utilized to 
the utmost in developing one of the most. 
beautiful, consistent, and gorgeous ritualis- 
tie services to be heard in America. After 
something over nine years at St. Clement’s 
he received a call to St. James’s Church, a 
call the more gratifying because of the pro- 
pensity of wealthy and influential American 
churches to import their incumbents from 
elsewhere at any rate, and from Europe if 
possible. At St. James’s he has served 
eleven years. Here the character of the 
service is entirely different, as the Anglican 
traditions are followed, and in this wholly 


different atmosphere he has again proved 
his mastery and his musicianship. 

Mr. Sears dislikes being called a scholarly 
player, no doubt because when this is said of 
one it is generally the only praise that can 
honestly be given; but the fact remains 
that he is a scholarly player, and something, 
nay rather, a great deal more besides. As 
an interpreter of the modern French school 
—and especially of Widor — he is pre- 
eminent, but as a concert player he is con- 
fined to no such restricted field as this might 
seem to imply; the literature of the instru- 
ment is his field — if Widor is specially 
singled out for particular mention it is be- 
cause comparatively few of us know how to 
play Widor ourselves. 

As a choirmaster Mr. Sears has made the 
boy-choir his specialty, and has achieved 
conspicuous success in this most exacting 
work. Mr. Sears’ boys sing with an egreg- 
ious beauty of tone, which has not, as in so 
many boy choirs, been secured at the sacri- 
fice of flexibility, and with an authority and 
concentration which no church choir of men 
and women can ever attain — and which 
is rare even in choirs of men and boys. Any 
mention of Mr. Sears’ choir work would be 
notably incomplete that did not at least 
touch upon the beautiful and elaborate ser- 
vice held annually at St. James’s Church on 
Ascension Day, when the choir of the church 
gives one of the great Masses, accompanied 
hy orchestra and organ under his direction. 
No more beautiful church service than this 
could any one desire, marking as it does one 
of the high-water marks of church music in 
this country. As a composer, Mr. Sears 
must have reams of manuscript tucked away 
somewhere, but he has unfortunately pub- 
lished very little. His splendid Macniricat 
and Nunc Drmrrtis are known and used 
wherever the best of modern English church- 
musi¢e is appreciated. 
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THE ASCENSION DAY SERVICE 
Miss Frances L. Davis 


THE OUTSTANDING musical event in 
Philadelphia church circles is the service at 
St. James’s on Ascension Day. Dvorak’s 
difficult and beautiful Mass tx D was sung 
last year with the choir of St. James’s num- 
bering forty-six men and boys, accompanied 
by an orchestra of forty players from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by - Mr. 
Sears. 

As a prelude to the service the orchestra 
played the exquisite ANDANTE con Moro 
from Schubert’s UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, 
unfolding its many beauties in such a way 
as to give it a truly ecclesiastical character. 

The chureh was literally thronged with 
worshippers, while the morning sun stream- 
ing through the Gothic windows, the soft 
glimmer of candles on the altar, and the 
lovely coloring of the flowers in the sanc- 
tuary made an unforgettable picture as the 
choir sang with glad hearts the great As- 
cension hymns and the music of the Mass. 

One is constantly impressed on visiting 
this church by the spirit of reverent de- 
votion disp'ayed by the choir. From the 
first note of the Kyrie to the last note of 
the Gloria it was worship. 

Thrills came to the congregation at many 
points in the service, but probably high tide 
was reached when the familiar offertorium 
of Gounod, “Unrotp Ye Portaus,” burst 
forth in truly regal grandeur. One has 
often dreanied of how this offertory should 
be sung, The dream came true to those who 
were privileged to hear it thus on Ascen- 
sion Day at St. James's. 

The Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei 
were each so beautiful in turn that, were 
they to be analyzed, they would lose much 
of their spiritual quality. No one can explain 
the beauty of music, or the scent of the rose, 
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technical artic'e, but merely the. impression 
of one worshiper. The music was full- of 
unusual moments and of many intricacies, 
and the scholarly mind of Dvorak’ was 
shown throughout the composition. The 
Benedictus was especially beautiful. In this, 
as in earlier Kyrie there was a plaintive 
and poignant tone, an ethereal quality that 
defies analysis. 

In sharp contrast to the soft tones of the 
Angus Dei, the trumpets, trombones, and 
timpani made a background of rich diapason 
as the triumphant strains of the Gloria in 
Excelsis fil'cd the church. Again the choir 
reached Empyrean heights, and the Mass 
ended in a burst of glory. The recessional 
hymn, “Crown Him with many Crowns,” 
was sung with the precision of attack for 
which this chcir is noted. Meyerbeer’s “Cor- 
onation March,” brilliantly played by the 
orchestra, closed the service. 

Too much praise cannot be given the choir. 
Their singing was absolutely fau!t’ess. Every 
word of the Mass was enunciated clearly and 
distinct!y. This is an uncommon occurrence 
in many of the modern choirs. In addition 
to this there was a vitality, flexibility and 
exquisite balance ot tone that bespoke the 
most careful training on the part of Mr. 
Sears. 

We often wonder why the orchestra is not 
more often heard accompanying the choirs 
in our churches. In the time of Mozart and 
Hayden it was quite a common thing, and 
much of the best musi¢ is written for choir, 
orchestra, and organ. St. James’ is one of 
the few churches in the country giving ser- 
vices of this kind. Nothing unworthy or 
medioere is admitted. A striving after high 
ideals is what makes possible the Ascension’ 
Day service each year. As one person re- 
marked on leaving the church “It is as 
though that vast throng had been present at 
a great coronation ceremony, where the best 
that musie ean give had been offered and 


or the glory of the sunset. This is not a consecrated.” 


An Artist 


PEOPLE think that an artist does not have 


to work for his money. They forget 
that he is productive for only fifteen years, 
and that the fcundation of it all is long 
preceding years of drudgery. — Iqnace 
Paderewski 















timbre or strength of a mature tenor- 
voice; but it may be made very useful, 
although it is scareely realized as existing 
at all. i 
There are two varieties of boy-tenors: 
those with low voices unchanged, and those 
who use a different register on the low tones, 
changing their production at about middle 


2 Boy-Tenor has by no means the 





The former sing with great ease, but their 
voices sound like altos; in fact, it 1s what 
they sing, simply a second part lower than 


The Boy-Voice from Nine to Nineteen 


VIII.—The Boy-Tenor 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


oceur, a boy will have comparatively no 
trouble whatever. 


At the first sign of the coming break, he 
must be worked on the key of C daily. This 
must be sung two octaves, as in Ex. 27. 

Gradually the upper octave will grow 
fluty at the top, and thin and breathy at 
the bottom, while the. lower octave will be 
much heavier in quality, and sometimes a 
little gruff. 

We speak of these two registers as his 
“boy-voice” and “man-voice.” The “boy- 
voice” will gradually “become the top of his 
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the regular alto. The other class have more 
the quality of a real tenor, and if the 
change of registers is not a very decided 
one, it is a simple matter to merge their 
voices into one of a mature quality; but if 
a decided break exists, the work is exact- 
ing, and requires great patience on the part 
both of boy and teacher. 

Usually the first class: should be retained 
as altos as long as their voices remain 
smooth, and they feel no big change in the 
production. This rarely lasts more than a 
vear or two at the most. The first sign of 
the coming change is the thinning out of 
the tones above middle C, It will be 
hardly perceptible at first, and sometimes 
it is months before it will cause him any 
difficulty, if at all; while in other boys, the 
change will come over night. However, it 
will be noticed that if a boy is s‘nging 
every day, the change is very gradual. The 
ercatest trouble comcs to a boy if he neg- 
leets his singing through the summer hol- 
idays, and frequently a lad who has been 
in splendid condition in the spring, will 
come to us in the fall declaring: “I can’t 
sing at all.” It will take such a boy about 
one or two lessons to be assured that he 
CAN sing; but it takes constant encourage- 
ment on the part of the teacher to cheer 
him over the first few weeks. On the other 
hand, if this unfortunate condition does. not 





“man-voice,” and will be known as the head 
and falsetto registers; while the lower oc- 
tave, or “man-voice” will become his med- 
ium and chest registers. 

In the singing of this seale (C), the 
“change” should be permitted for. a few 
times, at the easiest point. Now ask the boy 
what happens when he changes from one 
voice to the other, and he will say: “some- 
thine turns over in the throat.” 

It is probable that he will have great 
difficulty in locating the right octave for 
his pitch. This is specially noticeab'e in 
a boy who has neglected his singing for a 
few. wecks. Dr. Dawson considers this 
eb'lity to locate the “absolute pitch” a very 
important thing for a boy to do at this time. 
We think the same, but as his voice matures 
it will be noticed that he will usually sing 
a tone an octave lower than the pitch given 
on the piano, just as the adult tenor does. 
However, he should be able always to give 
the absolute pitch whenever it is required. 

To return to the scale: when he has made 
the change at the easiest point, he must 
then begin to take the “boy-voice” down a 
tone, until the lowest one is G, top space of 
bass eleff. The breath should be taken at 
middle C, and.he will find it easier at first, 
if he takes a breath before the change of 
registers. He will.also discover that .when 
the change is made, he has the. sensation of 
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singing his “man-voice” HIGH UP. This is 
because at this time, IT IS THE TOP of his 
“man-voice”; while the end of the upper oc- 
tave will feel lower in pitch, because it 
is the Low part of his “boy-voice”. 

These two octaves of the C scale, in de- 
scending form, should be sung ten or fif- 
teen times every day, making the change 
of registers at different places until it is 
entirely at the singer’s command. 

As in the use of the head and chest 
voices of his alto period, the registers 
should always be approached softly, to 
make the blend as smooth as possible. 

As his upper voice thins out, the boy will 
probably rebel at its use, for he hates such 
weak tones. No attention must be paid to 
his feelings however, for it will be the max- 
ING of his mature-voice. The muscles that 
hold up the walls of his larnyx are very 
weak during the mutation-period, and it 
is just their careful and steady use that 
strengthens and frees them from stiffness 
that otherwise will oceur. 

The light “boy-voice” quality will grad- 
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be very relaxed; and all natural sounds, as 
is just their careful and steady use that 
moans, groans, sighs, exclamations, ete., will 
be very beneficial. 

Introduce at once too, the lifting exercise 
—first on “ah”, then use all vowels separate- 
ly, then consecutively, merging them togeth- 
er until the position and production are the 
same. 

The sensation of grinning out the “ah” 
opens the throat and brings the tone to the 
lips. 

Before singing the “ah”, have it spoken 
several times very distinctly; and it will be 
well to constantly return to SPEAKING the 
vowel-sounds to be sung, during the prac- 
tise period. 

Humming is also very beneficial: it brings 
the tone to the nose, and increases the nasal 
resonance, so necessary to the carrying qual- 
ity of the voice. If the lips are kept apart, 
no strain will be felt, and the most beautiful 
pianissimo may be developed by turning a 
well-placed hum into an open “ah”. It may 
be done in octaves. 
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ually settle into a more robust tone, and at 
the same time retain its flexibility. 

When the C scale, with its change of reg- 
isters, has been in a measure mastered (to 
the extent, that the singer can pass from 
one to the other with a degree of ease) 
take the G scale ASCENDING. 

Start with the “man-voice” at top G bass 
eleff and carry it up to the easiest point 
of the break, then change to the “boy- 
voice” to complete the octave. 

When this can be done with compara- 
tive ease, change at the next tone higher 
ete. This is to be done after the same pat- 
tern as the descending scale of C, but in 
this exercise the change is from the heavy 
“man-voice,” to the lighter register; and 
it will tend to broaden the upper tones, 
making them more manly in quality. 

If the tendency is felt to strain the grow- 
ing “boy-voice” (which: will give the feel of 
a pull in the throat) a very relaxed jaw, 
and the use of a very soft “ah” will help 
overcome this trouble. In fact, as soon as 
the boy begins to use this mature voice ‘(par- 
ticularly on the higher tones) such a condi- 
tion will exist unless great care is taken to 
sing softly and easily. Everything MUST 
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Sing the lower note softly on “ah”, then 
jump to a hum on the upper tone, When 
the hum is free, gradually increase the tone 
to an “ah”. The turn from the hum to the 
“ah” must be so gradual and smooth that no 
break is either felt or heard. 

This is a splendid exercise for develop- 
ing a good head tone, and when it is fairly 
mastered, alternate it with the following: 





This exercise is specially good in that it 
covers the two registers turn about and 
evens up the voice. 

Of course, this is only foundation work; 
but from this point any advance is possible 
that may be desired. 

The boy of fifteen or sixteen with this 
treatment has unlimited possibilities before 
him. The careful use of this method will 
have cured the troubles that came to him as 
his voice matured without causing him any 
discomfiture worth mentioning. 

The careless boy, unwilling to be led, will 
suffer more than that lad who obeys the 
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plan; but in either case it proves itself a 
sure remedy. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


The exercise with the octave jump may 
be first used with the upper tones in the 
boy-voice. Later the “man-voice’ may be 
used, and it will be discovered that a “blend- 
voice has been developed. This is as it 
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In the Long tone exercise, the boy may 
develop considerable skill. He must never 
pass the mark of “easy production” through 
trying to make an effective crescendo. Until 
he is seventeen I would not permit him to 
sing tones above C or D in his “man-voice”, 
but make him stick to his boy. voice, Later 
he may take these tones and blend them 
from one voice to the other. 
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should be, and with this good blend, it will 
be an easy thing to move into the upper 
register (boy voice) without any difficulty. 

The most important exercise is THE SCALE, 
which should never be omitted. The boys 
in Flemington are pledged to try it at least 
ten times a day. As the boy nears middle 
C, he must soften down, from either 
direction he may be singing. 





The Sermon 





His voice at this point (sixteen or seven- 
teen, will become very valuable to the choir. 
He can sing a smooth, sweet tenor on the 
hymns and responses, and a beautiful alto, 
on the anthems if desired. Or he can even 
touch comfortably a light baritone. His 
voice will be easily two octaves and one 
half in length, and practically smooth 
throughout. 


HE sermon is no necessary part of religion. The gift of 
preaching is only bestowed on a few rare spirits. When 

a real preacher appears, let him be set apart solely for the 
work for which he is best fitted, and let the laity and the other 
ministers go to hear him when he feels that he has anything 
vital to say. But there is no need to have him tied hand and 
foot to one parish nor to require him to deliver himself every 


Sunday.—-Dr. Francis E. Clark, in the Yale Review 


















Repertoire Suggestions 
With Special Reference to Average Choruses and Quartet Choirs 


BRAHMS 
“ALL FLESH DOTH PERISH” 


TWENTY pages of wonderful choral music 
from the Requiem. I heard this anthem 
once — and straightway determined to buy 
it for my own choir. -It is in two parts, 
the second being of greater difficulty and 
lesser interest. The themes of the. first part 
are unsurpassably beautiful, and strong,’ fit- 
ting the text admirably in the English ver- 
sion. The first illustration shows the open- 
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ing chorus passage, which has-been preceded 
by one page of organ introduction and the 
single word “All” on the same notes as the 
first word of the excerpt. The first theme 
shown appears later an octave higher and 
produces a wonderful climax, sinking again 
to a fine pianissimo, The contrast between 
this material and the charming littlé snatch 

duet as shown makes one of the high 
lights of the anthem. The accompaniment, 
while scored for the piano, is easily adapted 
to the organ; it is not entirely easy to play, 
but its effect proves the worth of an accom- 
paniment as compared to the lazy practise 
of so many anthem-writers who find it, ever 
so much easier to copy the choral parts 
rather than invent. a real accompaniment. 
This anthem is manifestly for chorus, and a 
quartet will be helpless to give 
breadth it requires. The middle section of 
this first half of the number is shown in our 
second illustration; it is of entirely different 
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mood and makes delightful contrast. The 
number will be appreciated by amateurs as 


well as by professional musicians, and it is 
within reach of every amateur chorus; we 
recommend it for all chorus choirs. (Gray 
15c) 


WALTER C. GALE 
“O Savior I wave Navuaur to PLeav” 


MR. WALTER C. GALE might well be 
deseribed as a human dynamo, or an eight- 
dav clock, or something else that is always 
on the go, That he should have written some 
beautiful and reposeful melodies will un- 
doubted'y be news to many. When it came 
to the production of the one thousandth 
musie excerpt for the illustrated reviews of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, it was decided to 
use a composition by Mr. Walter C. Gale, 
who was closely associated with the Editor 
in the organization of this magazine, and 
whose unbendingly high ideals were an in- 
spiration also to those who intended that the 
magazine should become a magazine with a 
conscience — a conscience that should not 
be hid. Mr. Gale considers this number his 
best, and our excerpt No. 1,000 shows the 
ee — Sree | 
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opening measures. Two measures later the 
chorus begins with this same melody, and 
after another brief contralto solo it con- 
tinues with contrapuntal treatment, this 
time gradually working .up to a strong, in- 
sistent climax of thought and spirit; among 
all the climaxes to be found in short an- 
thems, this is an outstanding one. Then 
is added a coda with the original melody 
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given to contralto as an obligato. Taken as 
a whole the anthem is an art-work, churchly, 
musical in an inspirational way, sturdy and 
strong in its sentiment and statement; alto- 
‘gether worthy of use in every church. It 
is not difficult, nor is it exactly easy; quar- 
tets can do it well, with a little switching 
of parts in the coda. We recommend it to 
every choirmaster. (Schirmer 12c) 


KREMSER-SPICKER 
“HYMN TO THE SAVIOR” 


MESSERS Kresmer, Spicker, Kramer, Bak- 
er, and Barnes, have had to do with the 
preparation of this number for your consid- 
eration, so it ought to be good; the title 
page gives all these gentlemen due credit. 
The anthem is arranged for soprano solo ac- 
companied by chorus, organ, and harp, with 
the piano quite able to take the harp’s place 
in the ensemble. The number is good, very 
good; there is a solid personality to it that 
makes one think it has just grown up instead 
of being made by man. The chorus part is 
very easy to sing, as is also the solo, though 
the solo soprano will need good quality 
throughout her range. To do justice we 
ought to quote the whole of page 4, though 
we shall rather trust to the reader’s mu- 
sicianship to give him the safe clue to the 
anthem through merely the one staff, choos- 


ing the top of page 5 where the climax comes. 
It is preceded by somewhat antiphonal treat- 
ment between solo and chorus, which surges 
on from a smooth beginning to this stir- 
ring climax, and the composer gets out of 
his difficulties quite naturally and beautifully 
and restores the calm of the opening meas- 
ures, though not without first introducing a 
secondary climax with a pretty little top B- 
flat for the soloist — it’s the skip of a fifth, 
though, and very easy. We recommend the 
number for every choir that has a paid solo- 
ist; even without the harp or piano, the 
harp’s effects can be gotten on another man- 
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ual of the organ, and the necessary sacrifice 
of organ part will not hurt. (Schirmer 15c) 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 


“RXALTATION” 


SACRED solo for high and low voices, with 
moderate range —- one of the great songs of 
church literature. Mr. Kursteiner is well 
known for the viril sturdy manly quality 
of his music; there is no flowing tie and 


‘ long curly hair attached to a Kursteiner com- 


position, Instead there is the red blood, the 
warm heart, the keen intellect, and all the 
sentiment in the world — which Mr. Kur- 
steiner draws on liberally in all his musie — 
is not sufficient to destroy or sully the 
straightforward vigor of independent intel- 
ligence that rings so true in his compositions. 
One of the great troubles of Christianity as 
we have interpreted it is that it is a sen- 
timental set of creeds for old men and 
maiden ladies. It ought to be fact, not sen- 
timent, act and not creed; it ought to be a 
stimulant and not an anesthetic: this is Mr. 
Kursteiner’s creed. The very first words are 
“Lift up your eyes”. No drooping spirit 
here, no drowsiness. And thus it goes 
through the entire song, a constant striving 
to measure up to the high calling of man- 
hood. Bruno Huhn’s famous “Invictus” 
breathes a manhood, but it is a manhood 
without a God and without an eternity. Mr. 
Kursteiner’s “ExaLTation” also breathes a 
manhood, but it is the manhood backed by 
the thought of God and eternity. The music 
is not difficult, the range is easy, the accom- 
paniment is an integral part of the song, con- 
trast is fine, there is melody and there is 
declamation; and everything else that we 
expect of a big song is here in good meas- 
ure. It is one of the best of the songs of 
the church, and it is appropriate for any 
morning service or festival service. Small 
lyric voices had better leave it to the robust 
and dramatic singers backed by big vocal 
tone of commanding qualities, ExALTaTIoN 
ought to be sung in every church in the 
English speaking world at least once each 
season, and it is practical enough and easy 
enough for that broad usage. (Kursteiner 
& Rice 60) 


K. MACKINTOSH 
“FrstivAL TE Deum” in D 


OF genuinely musical qualities, this Te Deum 
is worth using in the regular repertoire of 
today, though it was published some years 
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ago by Ashmall, in Arlington, N. J. — the 
composer at present resides in Halifax. It 
opens with simple, jubilant materials with 
plenty of vigor, which has subsided sufficient- 
ly to make a good effect on the “holy holy”, 
where the tenors sing at octaves (or unisons) 
with the sopranos, while the organ part does 
some interesting things. Another very 
beautiful passage is that to the text, 
“When Thou tookest upon Thee”, where 


the organ is again used_ effectively, - 


though very simply. The number is 
eight pages long, and there is no hesitating 
from start to finish, so that in spite of its 
“festival” character, it could easily be used 
quite frequently throughout the year, and it 
is worthy of frequent use. (Ashmall 10e) 


CALEB SIMPER 
“Break Forty Into Joy” 


CALEB SIMPER had the right idea when 
he simply made a joyful noise for a Christ- 
mas anthem, Not that it is noisy, but that 
it is quite joyful. Its text makes it of use 
for days other than Christmas, so that it 
is not worn out when it has served its Christ- 
mas use. It is very easy to sing — in fact 
it will incite any chorus to sing it with a 
will. After all, isn’t such music the kind 
that rings true in a service of praise? Our 
illustration shows the opening measures. 





There is a quiet theme for contrast on page 
5, first in duet form and then harmonized 
for chorus; and as a coda the composer has 
given us a broad bass unison theme which 
turns into four-part writing and gradually 
brings on a fine big climax of joy and praise, 
Perhaps most choirs already know the an- 
them; it is worth including here for the few 
that may not already have it. 

A quartet can do it as effectively as a quar- 
tet can ever do any praise number of jub- 
ilant style. (Schirmer 12ce) 


SULLIVAN 
“HEARKEN Unto ME” 


AGAIN we turn to what graduate choir-boys 
(now tenors and basses) will call “an old 


chestnut”; but there is no particular harm 
in being old, and sometimes there is consider- 
able grace in it. An anthem that is fifty 
years old and still going strong, is not to 
be sneezed at, to continue choir-boy talk. 
Our first illustration shows the opening 


theme, which is later treated with some 
counterpoint before it subsides into a quiet 
passage. There is a very effective unison 
soprano sentence answered by the basses in 
unison, and a fine full-harmony sentence or 
two. And then comes a passage of which 


I am very fond; our second excerpt shows 
the second staff of the soprano unison and 
the opening of the bass unisons, thus giving 
a hint of both without being too explicit 
about either. The final section is a brilliant, 
joyful passage in 3-4 rhythm, ending the 
anthem with a vim. Altogether it is one of 
those good sturdy members that give charac- 
ter to church musi¢ without being too good to 
make friends or too poor to hold them. 
Quartets can do it well enough, and so can 
the volunteer chorus. (Gray 8c) 


FRESCOBALDI 


A BOOK of 100 large pages of music and 
30 pages of text in French and English, 
from the Edition Nationale, published by 
Maurice Senart & Co., Paris, of which it 
is the first volume; the preface is written 
by M. A. Guilmant, and the music is given 
some registrational indications by Joseph 
Bonnet with a view to aiding any 
who may be in need of aid in the 
matter of playing them on a modern 
organ. The book is made possible by 
the work of Alex. Guilmant, who col- 
lected the materials. In the brief preface 
“To the Reader”, written by Frescobaldi 
himself, we read: 

“Having always been anxious (as far as 
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God has granted me the talent) to help with 
all my strength the students of the musical 
profession, I have always manifested to the 
world through my printed editions in score 
and by all sorts of devices and inventions 
my earnest desire that each one in seeing 
and studying my works should not only be 
pleased but should derive practical profit 
therefrom, The principle aim of the pres- 
ent book is to help organists who may have 
written certain works intended to be played 
in a given style to adapt these properly to 
the requirements of mass and vespers, giving 
them ideas which will be of great value to 
them, and they will also be able to use the 
verses as they please in their Canzoni for 
terminations and cadences as well as for the 
Ricercari, when these turn out to be too 
long.” 

The index to the music contents gives 8 
Toccatas, 18 Kyrizs, 5 Canzonas, ete. ete., 
47 pieces in all, so that each has an average 
length of slightly over two pages. There 
are very few key signatures; most of the 
pieces are in A-minor or in C, though the 
signature of F occurs several times. This 
does not prevent the composers’ travels in 
other keys however, for he travels where he 
will, It is distinctly a church organist’s 
volume, though its use is purely historical 
and in no ways practical for current con- 
sumption except in our finest cathedral build- 
ings where the devotional atmosphere pre- 
cludes all else. However, for the serious 
professional church organist it is indispen- 
sable because of its historical interest; per- 
haps a perusal of its content would help 
composers produce something more lasting 
than pleasing tunes over superficial accom- 
paniments. (Fine Arts Importing Co.) 


HARVARD GLEECLUB COLLECTION 


UNDER this general title are published a 
number of male chorus numbers, presumably 
such as have been used by the Harvard Glee 
Club, though unless all the world changes 
its definition and ideas of glee clubs in gen- 
eral these numbers can in no stretches of the 
imagination be acceptable as glee club num- 
bers; their right place is in the church ser- 
vice where they would have an excellent 
effect when sung by a competent body of 
male voices. The numbers under consider- 
ation at present. are: 

“Miserere mei Deus”, Allegri 

“Come Thou oh Come”, Bach 

“Grant us to do with zeal”, Bach 
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“Now let every tongue adore Thee”, Bach 

“Plorate filii Israel”, Carissimi 

“Ave Verum Corpus Christi’, des Pres 

“Lo how a Rose”, Praetorius 

“In dulei jubilo”, ancient carol 
Choirmasters able to present male chorus 
work will do well to secure sample copies of 
this rather extensive series. (E. C. Schir- 
mer) 


SPANISH SACRED MOTETS 
Ed. by Kurt ScHINDLER 


A LIST of 11 numbers selected from the 
works of the “Great Masters of the XVI 
Century”; the present numbers under con- 
sideration include: 

“Ave Virgo Sanctissima”, Guerreo, for 
2 sopranos, contralto, tenor, and bass, un- 
accompanied; with English text, “Hail, Vir- 
gin most holy”; 

“Lamentabatur Jacob”, Morales, for so- 
prano, contralto, 2 tenors, and bass, unac- 
companied; with English text, “Jacob la- 
mented sorely”; 14 pages in length; 

“Tmproperia”, Victoria, for unaccompan- 
ied 4-part chorus, with 4 “reproaches” to be 
interpolated; a Good-Friday number; with 
English text, “O my people, what have I 
done?”; 5 pages; 

“QO Quam Gloriousum”, Victoria, 4-part 
unaccompanied, with English text, “O how 
glorious”; 7 pages; 

“Tenebrae Factae Sunt”, Victoria, 2 so- 
pranos, contralto, and tenor, unaccompan- 
ied; with English text, “There was dark- 
ness”; 7 pages. 

These five numbers are all intended only 
for the best choirs and the most cultured 
audiences; the part writing is always inter- 
esting, and the word “master” is used with 
discretion in their selection. Obviously, 
works of this type cannot be used in as 
great number as works for the routine ser- 
vices, so that the safest course for any choir- 
master is to secure specimen copies for ex- 
amination and make his own selection, based 
upon his personal preferences and needs, 
and the resources at his command. That 
these Spanish Motets will rival in interest 
and popularity the Russian numbers made 
available to American choirmasters in recent 
years, is assured by their high character and 
serene musicianship. Furthermore there is 
rather a derth of Spanish literature, and 
the choirmaster will be the more eager to 
examine these masterly numbers. (Ditson) 








Points and Viewpoints 


SINGING DURING MUTATION 


I HAVE read the article on “The Boy 
Voice” by Miss Vosseller with great inter- 
est, but particularly in the first one concern- 
ing the mutation period. I had hoped to 
see something more definite on it. 

In a course on “Boy Choir Training” 
recently I mentioned the article in question 
and was told that experience had taught the 
lecturer it was a very bad thing to do (7. e. 
let the boy sing through the mutation per- 
iod). 

In my choir I have tried several boys 
whose voices are changing, having them 
sing alto and not above C third space. I 
‘give them exercises with vowels “oo” and 
“ah”, tell them always to sing softly, but 
they all have complained about it’s hurting 
them to sing. They do not appear to be 
straining themselves and, as I say, always 
sing softly. Not knowing just what to do 
I have dropped them, fearing to injure 
their future voices, following the advice of 
several well known Boy-Choir trainers. I 
would like to hear more on the subject from 
Miss Vosseller. 


THE WAY TO DO IT 


Miss EvizABEtu VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


MR. BUHRMAN has asked me to answer 
you in regard to a request for more material 
about the change in the bey-voice. In some 
future chapters I have treated the subject 
in detail, telling how we do it here in Flem- 
ington. 

To do a thing successfully is the only way 
to prove it can be done. When I read the 
little pamphlet of Dr. Dawson’s, I felt at 
once it was reasonable. I had not at that 
time had lessons on the boy-voice; but I 
had read everything I could buy, as well as 
heard every group of children sing that I 
could get at. 

I at once wrote to Dr. Dawson and made 
an appointment to go over to Montclair and 
hear his boys. He-was very cordial, gave 
me the best part of a day, and let me hear 
several hundred boys all in different stages 
of development. I returned home convinced! 

T talked it over with the choir boys here. 
The older ones left the choir because: of this 
voice difficulty, and I felt that here was- an 
opportunity to keep the boys and save them 
for the future service of the church. The 


first boy on whom I tried it worked per- 
fectly (I have had some trouble with others 
since in that they did not follow my in- 
structions) and his voice changed without 
breaking to a beautiful lyric tenor. He is 
now the soloist in one of the big Boston 
Churehes. Afterwards I tried it on hun- 
dreds of boys in the Somerville Public 
Schools with great success, and we work on 
it here in Flemington all the time. 

Father Finn, Director of the wonderful 
Paulist Choir, uses this method with all 
his boys with great success. He too, like 
many others, was violently against it at first. 

The boys whose voices are breaking 
should be helped at once. Give them the ex- 
ercise of singing the scale of C two octaves 
down over and over (not less than ten times 
at once) and then let them sing up the same 
way. Between the two registers there will 
be a gap, and that must be bridged. We 
eall the high voice, the boy-voice, and the 
low one the man-voice. The trick is to join 
them so smoothly \that no one ean detect 
the change. Then the change must become 
absolutely controlled, so that the boy can 
change as he desires. Later, as the voice 
matures, the man-voice will merge itself com- 
pletely into the boy, and these young men 
will have splendid big ranges, able to sing 
either high or low. 

Watch that the jaws are loose. Give 
them “Yi, yi, yi, yi, yi,’ on a middle voice 
tone (man-voice) to keep the “feel” of this 
freedom that must be in the voice all the 
time. Also “thu-ro, thu-ro”, with a rolled 
“yr”, will keep the larnyx soft- and loose. 
Then let them sing a great deal on “ah”. 
The singing must be soft at first, and sup- 
ported by the ribs. They will be charmed 
to try out this new voice, and feel that man- 
hood has at last come to them. 


TRYING IT OUT: AN EXAMPLE 
IT AM following what you write about the 
training during the changing. period, the 
results of. which I will let you know. 

T have one young man of 19- who. says 
he never stopped singing, never felt the 
effect. of it, and now has- a. sweet tenor 
voice although he. has little volume. 

One of the boys whose voice is changing 
says that it hurts him: a little. to sing, it 
gives him-a sort: of sore throat. This I 
have attributed to stiffness-.and have given 
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him exercises or scale work on “thu-ro”; 
“yi, yi”; and “no, no”,: on the latter.snap- 
ping the chin. Am I right in thinking this 
a stiffness of the throat muscles and in the 
exercise given? He does not appear to be 
stiff or forcing his tone. 


SOME FURTHER EVIDENCES 
Miss ELizABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELER 


THE BOY who claims his throat hurts, is 
probably fooling. A boy of that age is 
about one half hum-bug. He may want to 
stop now, being a little tired, and having 
no special inducement to continue; or he 
may have a cold; or he may have a weak 
throat that should be looked after by a 
physician. 

Personally, I should first set about awak- 
ing a keen. desire in the boy to keep on sing- 
ing; I should examine his throat and see 
if it looks healthy, or red, or swollen; I 
should ask him casually (not at all as if I 
were shocked) how much smoking he is do- 
ing, and from a direct and plain talk I 
would try to point out to him the advantages 
of ‘being able to sing as a man, The work 
he does intelligently now, will unquestion- 
ably help his man-voice very much. 

As for exercises: give him a lot of “yi, 
yi, yi”, and scales down over the breaking 
spot again and again. Have him moan, 
groan, and make all sorts of relaxed sounds, 
until he catches the “feel” of that relaxed 
sound, and then insist that he apply his 
singing tone in the same way. 

Give him old songs to sing, like “SwANEE 
River”, “Love’s Otp Sweet Sone”, “In 
THE GLoAMING”, “A Warrior Bop”, and 
songs like this transposed to the key he can 
sing in comfortably, and see if: he doesn’t 
like it. Our boys. of this age’ have two 
lessons a week. The young boys, whose 
voices have gone down during the’ summer, 
are placed in front of the older boys, who 
have had previous training in this changing 
voice. At one rehearsal devote fifteen min- 
utes to vocalization, together.and separately, 
then work on hymns, chants, and anthems. 
At the second rehearsal we work-.on the 
vocalization five’ minutes together, five’ min- 
utes separately, then we sing the hymns and 
anthems that seem necessary, THEN we sing 
the songs we love! The boys come to the 
front of the’ choir room’-and sing’ for-each 
other, and you would be’ ‘vharmed “with ' their 
enthusiasm, and interest. Try it on. “your 
boys and see how it works! 


POINTS AND VIEWPOINTS 





WITH THE VANGUARD OF 
PROGRESS 


Miss Nettig SwENBY 


I AM one of the- little’ fellows who are do- 
ing their bit in small towns with limited 
material and money. This church is the 
beginning of a movement in this part of 
“The Great Northwest” where old-time 
ereeds and sects are in a state of stagnation. 

I happened to be called to take the organ 
in the Royal Theater some two years ago, 
where this society holds its Sunday morn- 
ing service. The “organ” is a Hope-Jones 
“Orchestra Unit”—and I believe from what 
I have read in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
you can appreciate what some of my prob- 
lems are. The organ is small and never in 
order. Mr. Clark, the lecturer, insists on 
musie of secular character — no “come to 
Jesus” atmosphere allowed. 

Now, I have followed your music reviews 
and. some of the calendar suggestions 
with interest. I am sending you my pro- 
gram for to-day’s services — one planned 
to help suggest the thought of the lecturer. 
The soloists are allowed to select what they 
like — so of course we can’t expect their 
numbers to coincide with the subject of the 
lecture. We are having instrumental num- 
bers also. The Alto Horn, the Flute, and 
the Violin have alternated with the vocal 
numbers. The music has been put into my 
hands, and I am trying to give local talent 
an opportunity. So far I have not been 
disappointed in the effort that has been put 
forth to meet my standard. 

This letter is to let you know that I ap- 
preciate your magazine and have been able 
to use ‘suggestions I found in its pages. 
But I wish I could hear more about the 
work of some other little fellow — there are 
so many of us and we are working against 
such difficulties. Why not lend a hand to 
the little fellow who is trying to do his or 
her duty where ever it is to be. found? 


Two Programs 


Sketches of the city, Nevin 
“Sort o’ Miss You”, Smith 
“Rose in the Bud’’,Barrow 
Offertory, Lysberg 

Semper Fidelis March, Sousa 
Nations Awakening, Denni 
Semper Fidelis, Sousa 

Stars and Stripes Forever, Sousa 
“The Horn”, Flegier 
Offertory, Heller | 

Star Spangled Banner, eines 













Service Programs 


LELAND A. ARNOLD 
Trinity CHURCH — Boston 
Musicale 

Franck — Chorale A-m 
“Now thank we all” — Cruger 
“Adoramus Te” — Palestrina 
“To how like a Rose” — Praetorius 
“Thou knowest Lord’ — Purcell 
“Cherubic Hymn” — Gretchaninoff 
“Credo” —- Rachmanofft 
“Psalm 13” — Mendelssohn 
Guilmant — Grand Chorus D 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 

COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN — CLEVELAND 
Beethoven — Adagio Pathetique 
Schumann — Allegro Vivace 
Capocei — Allegro Moderato (Son. 6) 
“Kyrie Eleison” — Gounod 

“Glory in Excelsis” — Gounod 

“Holy art Thou” — Handel 

“Q Jesus Thou art standing” — Speaks 
“O Savior of the world” — Matthews 
“Day is past” — Marks 

“As the hart pants” — Mendelssohn 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


Hoty Communion — New York 
Guilmant — Allegro (Son. 2) 
Widor — Salve Regina (Son. 2) 
Purcell — Trumpet-Tune 
Andrews — Adagio (Son. 1) 
Bach — Fugue C 
“Lord our Redeemer” — Bach 
“Give ear’ — Whiting 
“Alleluia” — Franck 
“Psalm 150” — Franck 
“Angel Voices” — Barnes 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. CHrysostoms — CHICAGO 
“Jesu Word of God” — Mozart 
“Angel-bands in strains’ — Saint-Saens 
“Alleluia” Franck 
“God is a Spirit” — Bennett 
DE WITT C. GARRETSON 
St. Pauts — BuFrrato 
“Come up hither’ — Spohr 
“Grant them rest” — Verdi 
“T have considered” — James 
“Peace I leave with you” — Roberts 
“Praise the Lord” — Randegger 
“Thine is the day” — Gaul 
“Sing a song of praise’ — Harris 
“Behold the Lamb” — Spohr 
RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE Baptist — Los ANGELES 
Handel — Largo 
Schubert — Litany 
Guilmant — Invocation 


Costa — Triumphal Chorus 
Wagner — Love-Death eemmeeid 
Liszt — Consolation 


DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 


? 9 
Musicale 
Chauvet — Grand Choeur 
Johnston — Even song 
“Thanks be to God” — Mendelssohn 
Guilmant — Elevation 
“Jerusalem O Turn thee” — Gounod 
“Sunset” — Vandewater 
“Sanctus” — Gounod 
Liszt — Ave Maria 
WILLIAM M. JENKINS 
WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN —- St. Louis 
Kern — Adoration 
Kroeger — Festival March 
Snuth —- Little Indian Characteristique 
Ketelbey — Monastery Garden 
Moter — Menuet Classique 
Read — Prelude and Melody F 
Read — Postlude G 
Stamm — Legende 
Read — Bereeuse 
“Be merciful to me” — Shackley 
“Savior when night” — Shelley 


HOWARD ROBINETT O’DANIEL 


First Mretruopist — GERMANTOWN 
“Blessed be the name” — Gadsby 
“Like as a father’ — Marston 
“Praise the Lord’? — Maunder 
“Trust in the Lord” — Handel-Damrosch 


SIBLEY G. PEASE 

First PresspyTertan — Los ANGELES 
Frysinger — Traumleid 
Cadman —- Sky-Blue Water 
Stoughton — Garden of Iram 
Demarest — Memories 
Schminke— March on Schumann Theme 
Foster — Sunset Japanese 
Wagner — Tannhauser March 
Bonnet — Angelus du Soir 
Stoughton — Sirens 
Guilmant — Allegro (Son. 4) 
Nevin — Rosary 
Saint-Saens — "Nightingale and Rose 
Guilmant — Marche Religieuse 
Harris -— Boatmens Night Song 


EDWIN STANLEY SEDER 


First CONGREGATIONAL — Oak Park, ILL. 


Guilmant — Marche Religieuse 
Hollins — Triumphal March 
Mendelssohn — Nocturne 
“Elijah” — Mendelssohn 
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RICHARD TATTERSALL 


High Park PRESBYTERIAN — TORONTO 
Musicale 

Bach —- Toccata and Fugue Dm 

Martini — Gavotte 

“O where shall wisdom” — Boyce 

Guilmant — Sonata 1 

“Ye who know sorrow” — Brahms 

Widor — Pastorale (Son. 2) 

Widor — Intermezzo (Son. 6) 

“Hymn to Trinity’ — Tchaikowsky 

“Rhosymedre” — Williams 

Hoyte — Scherzo Bf 

“By waters of Babylon”—Coleridge-Taylor 

Vierne — Berceuse 

Jongen — Cantabile 

“Ho everyone” — Martin 

Vierne — Finale (Son. 1) 


JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL—GALESBURG, ILL. 
Chauvet — Andantino 

Mendelssohn — Allegro Moderato 
Franck — Chorale Am 

Jonas — Melody Bf 

Dvorak — New World Largo 

“God to Whom” — Chadwick 

“Lord is my Rock” — Rogers 

“Rock of Ages” — Buck 

“Come to my heart”) — Ambrose 
“King of Love” — Shelley 
“Jerusalem the Golden” — Thompson 


WILLIAM T. TIMMINGS 

St. MicuaEts — GERMANTOWN 
Bach —- Little Prelude and Fugue No. 1 
Borowski — Prelude (Suite 1) 
Guilmant — Cantilena Pastorale 
Me Collin — Rondo 
Wolstenholme — Lied 
Franek — Choral Am 
“Lord is King” — Me Collin 
“God is our refuge” — Me Collin 
“Fierce was wild billow’”’ — Noble 
“Nearer my God to Thee” — Adams 
“Calvary” — Rodney 


CHURCH SERVICE PROGRAMS 


“Calm as night” — Bohm 
“Soft Sabbath Calm” — Barnby 
“Praise the Lord” — Randegger 


GLEN RIDGE COMMUNITY VESPER 


Mrs. Fay Simmons Davis 
Mendelssohn — Song without Words 
“Come Thou” — Bach 
Mozart — Andante Cantabile 
“Glory to God” — Handel 
Tchaikowsky — Melodir 
“Christmas Hymn” — Coombs 
“Shepherds in the fields’ — Norwegian 
“QO Holy Night” — Weber 
Simigagalia — Mystic Hour 
Pache — Abendslimung 


JOHN M’E. WARD 


Sr. Marks LuTHERAN — PHILADELPHIA 
“Te Deum” — Kotschmar 

“And God said” — Simper 

“Jubilate’ — Buck 

“God is our refuge” — Ashford 

“Abide with me” — Barnby 


GEORGE A. WESTERFIELD 


St. Mary tur Virgin — New York 
Musicale 
Mozart — Andante Cantabile D 
Cherubini — “Requium Mass” Cm 
Schmidt — Andante Religioso 


CARL PAIGE WOOD 


University MetHopist — SEATTLE 
Saint-Saens — Deluge. Swan. 
Gounod — Grand Processional March 
Foote — Nocturne 
Steane — Allegretto 
Russell — Bells of St. Anne 

Song of Basket Weaver 

Lemmens — Fanfare 
Wagner — Lohengrin Prelude 
Cadman — Sky-Blue Water 
“Doth not wisdom” — Rogers 
“Tarry with me” — Baldwin 
“Seek ye the Lord” — Roberts 


More Truth 


OULD there be as much perplexity, as many false 
W deductions in the minds of people who are still try- 
ing to build their faith, erect ethical theories and 

rules of conduct upon isolated texts in the New Testament 
when textual criticism may have proved that. some of those 
passages. are spurious or do not mean what they seem to say? 
We are familiar with the one striking objection to frankness 


in these matters in the pulpit. 


The fear of disturbing the 


faith of parishioners has sapped the eourage of a good many 
rectors. They are afraid that the truth will be misunder- 


stood.—-The Churchman 
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Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


are enthusiastic when we 
in a business; when all 

the wheels are well oiled and the 
boss is making money. This applies to 
playing organs in theaters. Edith Lang a 
few months ago referred to having been 
helped by some of my musical suggestions 
in the Dramatie Mirror days — five years 
ago, that was. Her remark inspired me 
to turn to my copies of that time in order 
to find out what it was that was worth 
reading. I found that the first picture I 
used as an illustration was Mary Pickford 
in “The Little American.” I read a lot 
of other things I wrote and have long for- 
gotteu; brt there was a note of enthusiasm 
running through the department that I 
seem to have Jost. There were outbursts 
of praise for musical programs and effects 
under Riesenfeld and Rothafel, also that 
short-lived conductor at the now defunct 
Symphony Theater, Ronchi; and many 
paragraphs on Carl Edouarde and Harold 
Edel at the Strand, which latter Rothafel 
didn’t like to read! Of Cooper’s playing 
“The Seven Swans.” which I will ‘admit 
opened up a lot of my ideals of picture 
playing. Great Guns! I feel I am getting 
old and cranky. What days those were! 
With the money rolling (except to organ- 
ists) and everybody at white heat over the 
War; and everybody wearing silk shirts 
(except organists; oh, yes, Ralph Brigham 
did have one with diapason stripes) and 
Tue AMERICAN ORGANIST just being born! 

And now look at ’em! Organists have 
been jarred and juggled, salaries reduced, 
new babies born, and a Wurlitzer in the 
Rialto! 

I sometimes wonder if all the old thrills 
are gone forever. It’s too bad Mr. Breit- 
enfeld didn’t run into me in those days. 
I would probably have taken him out to 
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lunch and told him a lot that I must have 
forgotten by that day he came into the 
Rivoli. There’s no use trying to stop a 
Southerner when he gets started on auto- 
biography. 

* * * 


I well remember that excitement on Broad- 
way, and particularly around the Rialto, 
over “The Whispering Chorus,” and a let- 
ter I received from old Myron Ballou (dang 
him!) in which he contested. my remarks 
on the proper way to play the finish of 
that picture. I don’t know that this cele- 
brated controversy was ever satisfactorily 
settled. Not that it makes any difference 
to anybody. I also read that Ralph Brig- 
ham played a few minor chords when the 
announcement of the war tax on tickets was 
flashed on the Strand screen. Then there 
was a paragraph of mention of composi- 
tions by Roy Spaulding Stoughton, Gordon 
Balch Nevin, and Roland Diggle, probably 
never read by those gentlemen. And I 
remember dinners with Swinnen, Cooper, 
Brigham, and Arthur Depew. All such 
happenings are calculated to make happy 
days, and those were. 

Then, a little later, we enjoyed the first 
picture-playing. demonstration before a body 
of organists at the N. A. O. convention in 
Portland, Maine, done in such _ splendid 
style by Rollo Maitland. Indeed, I have 
often thought that, had it been anybody 
else, it might not have made half the im- 
pression it did. So, I have always been 
thankful that Maitland played that first 
film. It is best in such eases to start right. 


* * * 


I have changed my mind about many 
things since I wrote so enthusiastically about 
pictures and playing. I remember how it 
used to jarr me to have the orchestra start 
a picture and then, after getting it well 
under way, all leave the pit to smoke a 
cigarette in the alley, giving the middle of 
the picture, the core one might say, to the 
organist. (I have not changed my mind 
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about that, even to this day.) If any illus- 
tration is needed, I may call attention to 
special run pictures, Griffith’s films in par- 
ticular, where the orchestra plays the whole 
picture. This holds also where the organ 
plays the whole picture. It seems foolish 
to comment on the wonderful chance an or- 
ganist has to bring picture playing up to 
the highest notch of perfection. This 
break in the playing of the picture, by which 
is meant the changing from orchestral tone 
to organ, is caused more or less by the com- 
mercial aspect of the business. There are 
many factors in a picture house that run 
counter to artistic ideals, and this is one of 
them. There is no doubt that Hugo Riesen- 
feid would like his orchestras to play the 
whole feature. This has been done in sev- 
eral special. cases. Of course, in the case 
of the average film, the picture is not worth 
such trouble, So, instead of changing my 
mind obout this point, I have become more 
tolerant. Which probably shows that one 
ean get used to anything. But I have suf- 
fered much from this fault in picture play- 
ing. 
* * * 

There has been so much talk of effects 
in this department of late. It would seem 
that the whole science of playing pictures 
with an organ consisted in imitating in tone 
the various commercial pursuits of life. It 
would be interesting for someone to state 
what he played for a certain intricate scene 
in a current picture and just how he played 
it. I rarely read where an organist played 
an allerro movement andante. Yet this is 
one of the essentials of good playing. I 
sha'l alwavs marvel at the efficiency of the 
Broadwav orchestras in this matter. I have 
heard them play a theme in four or five 
different ways during a picture. Sometimes 
they had an orchestration specially made 
and sometimes not, but the effect of this 
was execllent. This is so easy to do on an 
organ; there could seareely be anything 
easicr, at least for a regular player. 

However, all these little points belong to 
the enthusiastic period, when we were all 
young in the picture business, as I mentioned 
before. But times and enthusiasms change. 
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I note that the music department in the 
‘Exhibitors Trade Review has’ disappeared, 
although it is still maintained in a page ad- 
vertisement that the Cremona organ can play 
anything from oriental to classic music, but 
the phrase “enchanting results” has been 
dropped, which is at least some concession 
to reason. The advertisements of these or- 
gans that can do artything and everything, 
seemingly without the aid of human inter- 
vention, always remind me of the patent 
medicine ads. The concoctions will cure 
everything from corns to tuberculosis; 
whether with or without “enchanting re- 
sults” is not stated. So far as I know 
there: has survived no music department in 
any trade paper. This puts the duty up 
to T. A. O. with a bang. 

As I remember it, most of the trade paper 
music departments smacked strongly of 
Berch’s Slimy Viper, or musie of that ilk. 
Aside from George Beynon there was not 
much solid reading. There were a few 
paragraphs and then the rest was taken 
up with cue-sheets at so much per. The 
only trouble with me at that time was that I 
didn’t have the nerve to do likewise; I’d 
probably made a lot of money, whereas I’m 
still poor. But there are many things in 
life that I have not indulged in, among 
others I have never writteen my views on the 
approximate thickness of the hide of a pic- 
ture organist. It seems to me this would 
be a good subject to write on. Of the whole 
ensemble of the orchestra, the poor organist, 
strange to say, is supposed to have brains, 
which fact is seareely reflected in his sal- 
ary. But the conductor, when he is up 
against it, savs leave it to the organ, give 
it to the organ, the organ will do it, and 
other stock phrases which are familiar to 
our players. Is this not so? 

And so, one of these days, I sha!l en- 
deavor to explain why an organist’s hide 
must thicken and remain thick in order to 
stand the gaff in a picture theater. Whether 
this process also thickens the skull is a prob- 
lem that I do not care to go into. In many 
theaters mentality on the part of the organ- 
ist is entirely discouraged, a blessing which 
goes hand in hand with thickness of hide 


IT IS better that boys and girls when they come to maturity 
should think for themselves, even if they differ from the'r 
teachcrs.—Bishop Welldon 





When Organist and Conductor Meet 


What Constantin Bakeleinikoff Does About It 
ROY L. MEDCALFE 


discussion with a northwestern thea- 

ter manager regarding the relative 
value of music and pictures in the theater. 
I was trying to convince him that while 
most of the patrons did not come primar- 
ily for the musical part of the entertain- 
ment, in many instances the music provided 
the best part of the show and I believed 
that in time managers would be paying more 
for their music than for the films. Although 
he apparantly gave my argument indul- 
gent consideration he really had no faith in 
my prophecy; but that same manager now 
has a large organ, a high salaried organist, 
and a twenty-five piece orchestra, If his 
pictures are costing him more than his music 
he is being imposed upon by film exchanges. 

Even in those ancient times when films 
were cheap and musicians cheaper, the cost 
of a very small orchestra was usually equal 
to or above that of film service, and in as 
much as the quality of the music was much 
better than the films, the musicians should 
have been awarded the cut-glass bed spread. 
Many managers then persisted in using the 
well known (not popular) player piano for 
which they paid the operator as little as 
possible, and I remember two instances 
where the men also had to do the janitor 
work and bill-posting in order to earn a 
living salary; but the co-operation of the 
live musician and the far-seeing manager 
has served to work modern miracles in the 
presentation of pictures and most musicians 
are getting exactly what they earn and the 
manager has likewise profited. 

The cooperation of the management and 
the music end of the theater has now be- 
come a fixed part of the business. Each 
is vitally dependant on the other, In iso- 
lated instances where the management has 
music merely as a common necessity, he is 
simply refusing to recognize one of his 
greatest assets and his business suffers ac- 
cordingly. While the cooperative machinery 
of manager and musician is hitting on all 
six, it might be well to put the organist and 
orchestra leader in the shop for an over- 
hauling. 


St OR EIGHT years ago I had a 


In theaters where the organist is also 
the orchestra director there is reason to 
believe perfect harmony exists between the 
two departments of music, but there 
are organizations which lack the spirit or 
cooperation; the results are obvious. The 
old argument from the orchestra section that 
the organist has nothing to do but impro- 
vise really has just about as much weight 
as the organists’ rejoinder that the orches- 
tra man has only one note to play at a time 
and that note is already written for him. 
In the meantime the music suffers. When we 
consider that the amount of money a man- 
ager pays for musi¢ is often as much or 
more than he pays for the films it seems 
we should more emphatically realize the 
possibilities and requirements confronting 
us as players and perhaps take some point- 
ers on cooperation and other details from 
the technic of the films and their makers. 
Experience has shown that if we expect to 
sit on the organ bench a specified number 
of hours each day and merely “get by”, 
some Saturday night we will get the same 
treatment the operator gives the films — 
“the can”. 

During the past few months I have been 
watching the work of the organists and or- 
chestras in Los Angeles, where maximum 
service is required from everyone in the first 
class theaters. During some of the pic- _ 
tures the change from organ to orchestra 
was made so smoothly that had it not been 
for the switching on and off of the lights 
in the pit, the change of music would have 
escaped my notice. These were also pro- 
grams which showed close cooperation be- 
tween the organist and the leader even from 
the patrons’ point of view, and the Los 
Angeles public is very discriminating, but 
also very appreciative of deserving efforts. 
The same themes were used by both play- 
ers and as nearly as possible the same style 
of atmospheric music continued throughout 
the picture, instead of being treated as two 
distinct pictures as so often occurs. At 
some theaters the organist assists the or- 
chestra during overtures, exit marches, and 
news reels, and the orchestra in turn helps 
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the organist with his solo number or his 
special accompaniment to some short film or 
vocal number. 

The co-operation between Messers Con- 
stantin Bakaleinikoff, the young Russian 
director, and Henry Murtaugh, the organist 





CONSTANTIN BAKALEINIKOFF 
Conductor in Grauman’s Theater, Los Angeles 


at Grauman’s theater, is a worthy example 
of what may be accomplished when the two 
departments work “in harmony” for the 
betterment of the musical end of the show. 
Bakaleinikoff does not consider the organist 
merely as someone to fill in the gaps between 
the orchestra’s appearances, but respects the 
organist’s part of the work as he does his 
own. He does not permit his men to make 
unnecessary disturbances in the pit while 
the organist is playing, and all entrances 
and exits of the orchestra are made quick- 
ly and quietly. Neither is there any tuning 
of instruments in adjacent rooms while the 





organ is playing, nor does he permit the 
violinists to practise the Drvit’s TRILL or 
the cornetists the variations of SALLY IN 
Our ALLEY within hearing distance of the 
theater. 

Mr. Bakaleinikoff’s years of study in the 
Moscow Conservatory, from which he grad- 
uated in piano and cello, his experiences in 
travel with the Moscow Trio covering a 
period of twelve years, and his work com- 
posing and arranging music scores for pic- 
tures and conducting operettas in Russia, 
have all served to admirably equip him for 
the moving picture theater work and his 
sympathetic adaptation of music to the pic- 
ture is remarkable. Until Mr. Grauman in- 
duced him to direct the orchestra in his 
theater, Mr. Bakaleinikoff was a ’cellist with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Early in each week, both director and or- 
ganist preview the picture for the follow- 
ing week. Suggestions for the accompani- 
ment are made by both men, the picture 
is timed and divided, and each man given 
his part for accompaniment, The themes 
and incidental music are selected and dis- 
eussed and the director furnishes the or- 
ganist with the music (or a list of chords) 
the orchestra uses when finishing and be- 
ginning their sessions. The accompaniments 
for the stage numbers are divided and re- 
hearsed. 

The results are that the Monday show 
moves along as smoothly as it does any 
other day in the week. 

If the organist wishes to use the orchestra 
or any part of it, in his solo work, he al- 
ways gets the heartiest cooperation; and 
when the orchestra needs the addition of the 
organ to help put their work over, the or- 
ganist gladly reciprocates. 

All things are possible even among mu- 
sicians. When such cooperation as this ex- 
ists, there is better music, the work is more 
pleasant and more interesting — and we 
add many measures of happiness to our 
daily symphony of labors. 














SOMEWHERE IN AMERICA 


THE Editors requested a professional the- 
ater organist of high standing to prepare 
a critique of another theater organist’s work, 
and the following is the result. Every pos- 
sible clue to the identity of either organist 
is eliminated for obvious reasons. The writ- 
er of the Critique outlined his views in a 
form that merits considerable reflection and 
will assist serious organists in a re-examin- 
ation of their own practises as profession- 
al theater organists. The Critique follows 
exactly as given: 


FEATURE : ———-; ample opportunity for 
thematic work. 


Proportion of Work: 
Improvisation 100%. 
Compositions 00%. There was not one 
set composition throughout. 


Technic of Instrument: 
Manual: Good 
Pedal: Good 
Registration: Either pp or ff; little solo 
work; not much tonal variety. 
Crescendos: Master Crescendo used exten- 
sively; Register Crescendo also. 
Tremulants used sparingly. 
Technic of Improvising: 
Harmonie rather than contrapuntal. 
Harmony: Good, rather modern at times. 
Form: Incoherent; the design constantly 
broken by sfz’s, pauses, and short 
glissandos; a tendency to attempt to 
depict humorous situations by stacca- 
to peckings on notes having no appar- 
ent relativity. 

(There seemed to be lacking a con- 
ception of a firmly knit, carefully 
developed accompaniment, with a 
continuity parallelling that of the 
picture; the picture was followed 
rather than accompanied.) 





COMEDY: 

All improvised, the improvisation having 
no relation to the picture, merely serv- 
ing as a filler between various comedy 
effects; popular style overbalanced 
with chordal left-hand, result being 
an impression of clumsiness. 


Critiques 





“AFTER THE BALL IS OVER” 


IN A THEATER that once was famous 
for its organ music the console has long been 
shrouded in mourning; it would perhaps 
be disastrous to give any clue to the organ- 
ist in question, the theater, the street, city 
or state; but we can say this much, that it 
is in America. The feature was a well- 
done drama of at least a fair degree of 
passing interest; the comedy was out of 
place in a program for grown-ups; the news 
reel was of average interest. 


During the news reel, the organist con- 
tinued forte and fortissimo through scene 
after scene with no relief; in one place he 
held a forte chord for 16 seconds while the 
scene was supposed to close — but it didn’t; 
it merely shifted. The organist had not 
taken the trouble to know even his picture. 

The submarines were shown in maneuvers 
for the camera: the organist played forte 
for the start, forte for the submerging, forte 
for the close-ups, forte for the action, forte 
for the emerging. There was no change 
of any kind; all the grace and freedom of 
the scene meant merely forte-and-chords to 
the organist’s mind. 

The feature opened in a delightful gar- 
den where everybody was happy and child- 
ren were playing: the organ began with 
sluggish chords and a stupid melody at an- 
dante tempo. 

When a famous casino, the play-ground 
of the gayest of the gay, was introduced, the 
organ turned to the organist’s idea of a 
hurry, or perhaps half-hurry would suit it 
better; his idea of a hurry seemed to be 
something in which the feet. held the lowest 
pedal note, the right hand played a rapid 
melody, an arpeggio, a succession or notes, 
or nothing at all, while the left hand reitter- 
ated chords as rapidly as a left wrist could 
do it without getting tired of this form of 
recreation through a theater organist’s ten- 
hour day. , 

Then the jazz orchestra was shown: it 
did not impress this organist. It played. 
Still no impression. Then it stopped play- 
ing. Neither did this impress the organist. 
In fact, nothing mattered. 

Now, friendly reader, if you were asked 
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to write a Critique of a performance of 
this kind, if you knew that here was a totally 
incompetent player defrauding a legitimate 
theater organist out of his rightful position, 
if you knew that unless the theater organ 
profession eliminates such playing in high 
places and enthrones something nearer art 
in photoplaying the organ and the organist 
in their new and fertile field of the theater 
will not only fail to come to their own but 
will not be given the chance to do so, what 
would you do? That was the question the 
writer had to decide. You are getting his 
decision now. He is much more interested 
in the welfare of those who devote their lives 
to the theater and serve it the best of all 
their abilities than he is in the bank-account 
of any organist who is not a theater organ- 
ist by birth, has not fitted himself to be one 
by education, and is not one at heart. 

The stupidities outlined above are not all 
by any means; they are only a few. His 
music was constantly either trivial (and this 
does not mean sprightly and gay, but trivial 
in the sense of the old two-finger exercises 
that almost killed you and me) or it was 
stupid and heavy. Dull church music at 
its worst. Dragged into a beautiful theater 
against its will, against the will of the music 
profession, against the will and against the 
pleasure of the audience. 

He would play from memory or improvise 
melodies with miscaleulations and pure blun- 
ders, and then repeat them in a futile en- 
deavor to fool the public into believing he 
intended them in the first place. Or he 
would frankly and quite unconsciously try 
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Dear Ed: 
WILL you kindly ask your Photoplay Ed- 
Ed. what he thinks of a man (in a first 
class house) who will play a nigger mam- 
my song at the end of “The Impossible 
Mrs. Bellew”. 
Yours truly, 
M. C. Ballou, 

W. Barrington, 
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it again and guess at it till he found the 
right note. Mistake was piled on mistake, 
till one became convinced that the player 
was suffering from pure carelessness, the 
result of brain fag. Without a super-human 
store of creative energies it is worse than 
hopeless for any man to try to hold a the- 
ater position and a church position at the 
same time: he is a traitor to the organist’s 
profession when he does so. He cannot serve 
his church truly, and he certainly robs the 
theater audience of the musical enjoyment 
it pays to get when it goes to a motion pic- 
ture theater. When the brain fag became 
too heavy, he dropped the left hand and the 
feet out of the race entirely and went on 
with the right hand alone for a measure or 
two. His climaxes were stupid and lifeless; 
they meant nothing; they added nothing to 
the climax on the screen, 

How long shall this continue? Isn’t there 
a law of self-preservation at work somewhere 
within the ranks of the theater organist’s 
profession that will muster sufficient courage 
and bring with it sufficient force, to save 
its own future while its future can still be 
saved? Think we that organists as a body 
can claim publie respect and large salaries 
when there still remain in high places men 
of absolute incompetence? Think you a 
chain is, after all, any stronger than its 
weakest link? It is a pity to be forced into 
writing such a verdict, but what else can 
a man do when he is openly at work for 
the advancement of his chosen profession, 
for his own good and for the good of his 
fellow men? 


Letters 


FROM A THEATER OWNER 


WILL you please advise me if you know 
of a good theater organist, who is willing 
to play good music and not fall asleep. 

I have a first class theater and play the 
best pictures as soon as they are released; 
the seating capacity of the house is 600; 
I play three small shows a day. 

About wages I will pay not over $50.— 
and $50 here is as good as $75. in the city. 
We play only six days a week. 











THE ORGAN IN ENSEMBLE 
GrorcE W. NEEDHAM 


HE MOVEMENT for better orches- 
tral organ parts sponsored by the 
Society of Theater Organists, has al- 

ready produced results, and an interesting 
announcement, in this connection, may be 
expected from at least one publisher in the 
near future. With improved parts to read 
from it will be up to the organists to secure 
results that are worth while. 

The traditional, hitherto almost univer- 
sal form of organ part, which carries more 
or less accurate indications for registration, 
has not only proved unsuitable for the 
theater organist, but for a variety of reasons 
the aforesaid indications are practically 
useless. Registration, in the theater, is as 
often a matter of volume of tone as of 
quality, and no two auditoriums are just 
alike. Place twin organs in different thea- 
ters with the expectation of getting iden- 
tical tonal results, and the chances are ten 
to one against realization of this hope. 
Theaters, no less than cathedrals, are indi- 
vidualistic in the matter of resonance, and 
the tonal scheme that scores a brilliant suc- 
cess in one location may prove unrespon- 
sive in another. 

Further, the personal tastes of house man- 
ager and orchestra leader must be consid- 
ered, and these gentry sometimes have most 
decided opinions on the subject of organ 
tone. In some houses, the organist, when 
playing with the orchestra, is unable to hear 
or distinguish the tone of his own instru- 
ment unless he crosses the “dead line” of 
volume decreed by the powers that be; and, 
in contrast, houses may be found where 
you cannot give them too much organ tone, 
the explanation being probably an inade- 
quate instrument. 

From the foregoing it will be perceived 
that the ensemble activities of many organ- 
ists are so circumscribed that they are able 
to do little more than “fill in” like a harmon- 


ium player, perhaps occasionally reinfore- 
ing a ’cello or horn counter-melody. 

This is a real pity, for there are numerous 
ways of enriching the orchestral ensemble 
by judicious employment of the theater or- 
gan’s resources. 

A special word on the pedal organ may 
not be out of place. It is a dictum of the 
classical school that the pedal organ must 
always be “adequate”. Of course a weak 
voice on the foundation will spoil the gran- 
deur of any sonata, but that is a matter 
of solo playing. In the theater, and espe- 
cially with the orchestra, one must forget 
about Merkle and Rheinberger. It may be 
necessary to eliminate entirely the sixteen 
foot pedal registers except for special ef- 
fects, not necessarily because they build up 
the manual tone, but on account of the jar- 
ring auditory sensations to which these low 
tones give rise. A large scale open sixteen 
or a thirty-two is out of place entirely in a 
small or medium-sized theater, and, when 
legitimately present, should be used with 
great discretion. 

In spite of the great improvements in 
the mechanical department and of innova- 
tions in voicing, an organ is still an organ, 
“for a’ that”, no matter what it may be 
ealled. Furthermore, an organist has but 
ten fingers and two feet, and is bound by 
human limitations. It is better to admit 
the natural limitations of the instrument 
and the performer than to claim the impos- 
sible. Given a large instrument, an organ- 
ist may excell an orchestra in mere mass 
effects, but he must concede that the instru- 
mental body excels in rhythm, color, and the 
more delicate graduations or expression. 

The string-toned registers, so rare a gen- 
eration ago, are found in practically all or- 
gans of today. They reproduce in a satis- 
factory manner, in the upper register, the 
effect of divided violin parts, as in the in- 
troduction to LOHENGRIN, but in no wise 
suggest the aggressive “bite” of the full 
string choir in the first few measures of 
Eemont overture. This and similar pas- 
sages require a judicious use of foundation 
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material with an eight foot reed, if it is 
to reproduce the orchestral effect with fidel- 
ity. A violinist, by changing his style of 
bowing, may instantly produce a contrast 
in tone quality and expression as great as 
the existing differences between a Tuba and 
Duleiana, which easily serves as an illus- 
tration of the inferiority of the organ in the 
matter of expressiveness. The string sec- 
tion is the most responsive and expressive 
department of an orchestra, although the 
wind instruments are not far behind in ef- 
fectiveness. 


Should it be one’s fortune to cooperate 
with an orchestra leader who is tired of 
mere “filling in”, and who would feature 
the organ as an orchestral instrument, the 
peculiar effect sought in occasional passages 
should be emphasized, to the exclusion of 
less essential things. For example, when 
the melody is to be brought out“tutta la 
forza” (as in the latter part of Meyerbeer’s 
CoroNATION Marcu) it will be necessary for 
the organist to suppress the accompaniment 
in order to avoid clouding the desired or- 
chestral color, 


If a flute is lacking in the orchestra, the 
organist may sometimes act as substitute, 
either on melody or obligato. In the latter 
case it may be advisable to employ flutes 
eight and four, the first for body and the 
second for piquancy, or brilliancy. These 
two registers may also give a passable im- 
itation of the wood-wind, semi-choir, as in 
the latter half of the duet “O TENDER Morn” 
from the third act of Faust. While one 
would hardly. use a large-scale flute to imi- 
tate the tong of. an orchestra flute, it may 
be used in the correct register to suggest 
the piano notes of a French horn. 


We are accustomed to Orchestral Oboe 
and Orchestral Clarinet which replace their 
prototypes satisfactorily in melody. playing 
but the voicing which makes them so effect- 
ive as solo stops may render them almost 
valueless for ensemble work. Consequently 
a piano or mezzo-forte passage for the wood- 
wind choir suggested above, for eight: foot 
flute alone, or perhaps for flute and quin- 
tadena. The effects here suggested are but 
a few of many possibilities. The organist 
who has an opportunity to enlarge his 
sphere in this field of the musical art will 
search constantly for new effects in the 
same manner as when preparing his solo 
number. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM A 
EUROPEAN TRIP 


Rosert BERENTSEN 


ARIOUS impulses urge the American 
V to the more or less arduous task of 
touring Europe. Some seek the his- 
torical, some the quaint, others art or 
fashions, and very many return fram the 
lands of the great unwashed with only one 
impression — the superiority of our Am- 
erican bath tubs. 

The writer went for recreation and 
sought complete rest from any sounds in 
the ether which might be called musical. 
He would far rather describe long hikes 
on the billowing plateau land through the 
beautiful mountain scenery of Norway, or 
the bookshops, Petticoat Lane and fish and 
chips in London, or the quaint architec- 
ture of Belgium, the dykes of Holland, the 
market places or castles of Paris, etc.; how- 
ever, as the article must be musical, a few 
impressions, received more through accident 
than with any definite intent, will be 
sketched. 

There is very little of musical’ interest 
to attract the visitor to Europe during the 
summer months.. This is not only a de- 
cided loss to. the tourist, but also a lost 
opportunity for. the’ European performer 
to prove his merit to the foreigner. Surely 
organ recitals. in the, Cathedrals of London- 
and Paris would be,;well attended by the 
swarms of music lovers who visit ‘those 
centers: in the summer time. 


The opportunities for private study are 
excellent, many schools ‘have special sum- 
mer courses, such as the American Con- 
servatory in the large and exceptionally 
beautiful castle at Fontainebleu. Here the 
sounds of two organs, six violins, and many 
sopranos and tenors, give mixed pleasure 
to the foreigner enjoying the gardens just 
outside the windows; but he may also visit 
the two operas in Paris, a few concerts in 
London, or any of the wonderful Cathe- 
drals where at this time of the year us- 
ually an assistant organist. performs very 
ereditably. 

In Norway organs are found only in the 
churches; many of them are excellent and 
of sufficient size. The largest in Trefoldi- 
gheds Church, Kristiana, has. fifty-three 
ranks of pipes, but is not modern. The 
Johannes Church organ in Bergen. is well 
balanced and of excellent tone quality, 
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with electro pneumatic action and tablets, 
but, lacking a tremulant and with only the 
swell organ enclosed. It has forty-three 
registers on three manuals and pedal. The 
latest installations are completely modern 
with pneumatic action, visible combination 
pistons, and nearly all of the organ en- 
closed 


The Seandinavians have innumerable 
large male and mixed choruses of excellent 
calibre and these together with soloists ap- 
pear constantly at organ concerts which 
are very popular, although no organist will 
attempt a recital unassisted. 


Many delightful days were spent in the 
quaint old cities of Belgium. The large 
Cathedrals are filled with paintings of 
Rembrandt and other well known artists of 
the Flemish school, and the large organs 
are comparable in richness of tonal color 
with those of Paris. But of distinctive 
beauty were the chimes and earillons play- 
ing at all hours in the old cities of Bruges 
and Ghent. To glide quietly over the 
waters of the many canals listening to 
their silvery notes is a revelation never to 
be forgotten. 


So much has been recently published in 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST describing the or- 
gans in the Paris churches that nothing will 
be done here but to emphasize their well 
balanced richness, brillianey, great power, 
and perfect voicing. Eight Cathedrals in 
all were visited and in none was the re- 
verberation so painfully evident as in the 
large empty spaces of some of the English 
and German Cathedrals. 

The visitor to Paris must visit the Rus- 
sian Cathedral where (with no organ) the 
entire service is chanted and sung a capella. 
Never has the writer heard such sopranos 
or basses, or such perfect intonation in ex- 
tremely difficult eight to twelve part song. 

There are many large and modern or- 
gans both in the concert halls and churches 
in Berlin, the largest, used regularly for 
recitals, having one hundred and seventeen 
registers and four manuals, being in the 
Dom. The action is quite slow and var- 
ies on the four manuals, causing great dis- 
comfort to the uninitiated. 


In London delightfully varied organ re- 
citals were given each day in Crystal Pal- 
ace. The organ is in every way adequate 
with stupendous power and great variety 
of tonal effects. At a choral concert of 
popular nature in Albert Hall, given by 
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working girls’ singing societies, a certain 
organist, with many degrees after his name, 
with much wagging of the head and body, 
played two fugues of Bach without any 
registration whatsoever with the exception 
of the usual crescendo at the finish. Surely 
there should be some punishment devised 
for such a display of utter selfishness. The 
full organ, all that I heard, was well bal- 
anced, powerful, and pleasing. 


The Europeans do not consider their pic- 
tures, picture theaters, or the musical pro- 
gram, seriously; as a consequence none (the 
Gaumont Palace in Paris was closeq) may 
be compared with our better class houses. 
Our varied programs of singers, ballets, 
and orchestral overtures, do not exist, and 
anyone doubting the extremely rapid pro- 
gress recently made and the artistic merit 
of our programs should visit any of the 
European countries in order to make a com 
parison. None but American films were 
to be seen on the entire trip. 


Speaking generally, Sweden and Ger- 
many seem to be the only countries ser- 
iously attempting to follow in our foot- 
steps, the programs and theaters being de- 
cidedly more artistic; otherwise, the light- 
ing is poor, and in nearly every instance the 
film is run so fast as to make the most 
serious situations ludicrous. In some thea- 
ters this may be in order to allow patrons 
to spend more time at the bar which may 
be visited between each picture. The 
length of the.performance varies from one 
hour in Norway to three hours in Paris, 
and in many theaters one sits uncomfort- 
ably in absolute darkness, unable to see 
one’s own hand. 


Speaking generally of the music, there 
was at no time any serious attempt to 
make the music blend with what was oc- 
eurring on the silver sheet, which resulted 
in the most incongruous situations, too 
silly to mention here. 


The musicians, numbering as high as 
fifteen, were often excellent performers, 
and the music both interestingly varied and 
well played. 

As to organs in theaters, although many 
were spoken of, only one was heard. In 
Paris there is a one-manual, fourteen-stop 
organ; in England there are several four- 
manual organs, such as in Brighton, Not- 
tingham, ete., but miserable luck led the 
writer to Stolls, formerly Hammerstein’s 
Opera House in London. The theater is 
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very large and beautiful, but the orchestra 
placed in a poor stage setting is pitiably 
small. It is obviously unfair to judge the 
organ, as a substitute organist was play- 
ing atrociously — while only good reports 
have been heard of the regular organist, 
Dr. George Tootel. The organ seemed very 
small, the strings were noticeably harsh, 
and the entire effect unpleasant, The music 
consisted of rapid tarantella-like numbers 
as accompaniment to a feature often dram- 
atic and sometimes sad. The registration 
consisted chiefly of a bell effect for the 
melody, a bass drum on the pedal with no 
snare drum audible, and the usual mixture 
of strings and flutes. Surely after listening 
to such it would be a supremely difficult 
task to convince an English musician of 
the artistic possibilities of the organ for 
picture accompaniment. 

The picture houses are well attended, no 
matter what the performance may be, so 
let us in conclusion hope that a demand 
may be created which will give pioneers 
from our country the opportunity to offer 
European audiences the artistic impressions 
which have become the pleasurable daily 
routine of the American motion picture fan. 


MELCHIORRE MAURO-COTTONE 
FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


ELCHIORRE MAURO-COTTONE, 
M first organist at the Capitol Theater, 
New York, entered, or in the right 
sense — “broke into” theater organ playing 
after a long apprenticeship in church music 
of the severest plain-song type, without 
having had any previous connection with 
the amusement field. 

Born in Palermo, Sicily, in 1883, he was 
the third organist-composer in his family. 
At the age of thirteen he assisted his father 
as organist of a church in Palermo. At 
nineteen the young Melchiorre was appointed 
assistant professor to his father in the organ 
department of the Conservatory. He was 
organist of the Spanish Church of St. Ig- 
natius Loyola, and is now at St. Francis 
Xavier, New York, with which Gaston 
Dethier and Pietro Yon have been connected. 
Dr.Mauro-Cottone has become famous as an 
exponent of the highest forms of Gregorian 
church music, being especially active in 
producing works by Palestrina. 

As an organ recitalist Dr. Mauro-Cottone 
has attained considerable reputation. As 
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new ideas are of interest I mention one pro- 
gram in which the last four numbers were 
labelled with the super-seription “Organ 
Transcriptions” — a kind of separating 
the sheep from the goats, perhaps! 


¢ Bachrach 


MELCHIORRE MAURO-COTTONE 


First Organist of the Capitol Theater 
New York City 


Though the two cannot always be separated, 
it is commendably honest, if not strictly 
showmanlike, to let the audience know what 
it is getting for its money — or attendance. 

But Dr. Mauro-Cottone entered the field 
of picture playing with several important 
qualifications which stand him in good stead. 
Besides possessing a facile piano technic, he 
came from sunny’ Italy, the land of melody, 
and is therefore keenly alive to the lyric 
side of music. Coming also from the birth- 
place of opera, he can interpret music in 
terms of the drama. 

For one who generally plays the matinee 
and evening shows, and is engaged 
in teaching, church work, and other activ- 
ities, he deserves great praise for one 
thing — he always sees the picture through 
before he plays it — fakers and others take 
notice! 

“Though I am pressed with work,” he 
said (it was Friday morning) “I am going 
to see the picture for next week.” 

In answer to another time-honored ques- 
tion: when playing alone he uses the orches- 
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tral score. In the part left for the organ 
he uses a theme for every character, and 
sometimes a fear theme, sword or magic 
potion motif, ete., and uses these as a basis 
for improvisation. But he does not always 
play them the same way — the great curse 
of manifold repetition of old tunes. His 
music knowledge enables him to vary the 
themes with all the devices of thematic de- 
velopment — augmentation, diminution, in 
varying rhythms and dance-forms, or in 
fugal exposition. 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone does not believe in the 
use of vaudeville ballads as themes in a 
picture requiring serious music throughout— 
he keeps his playing dignified and on a high 
plane at all times. “But numbers like Jim- 
MY VALENTINE by Edwards (an excellent 
crook theme) and DEAR OLp Pat or MINE, 
though of popular origin, can be played 
so as to sound like art-songs.” 


He uses very little organ music for pic- 
tures. “I try to make the organ score sound 
as if written for the picture, not like a 
bunch of numbers thrown together because 
I feel like playing them. Two things are of 
supreme importance: the dramatic, require- 
ments of the picture, and my organ-playing” 
-—he doesn’t believe in clap-trap methods, 
or playing to the gallery. In comedies 
he uses fox-trots and popular hits, but no 
effects — crowing of hogs and cats. When 
the audience is laughing at a title or sit- 
uation, he diminishes or stops, so as not to 
disturb their risible activities. “i 

Mr. Roihafel, director of presentations at 
the Capitol, said, “The Capitol Theater, is 
our inspiration.” The organ also~- js 
Mauro-Cottone’s inspiration. In his quick,, 


energetic manner he said, “I wish to. state, 


that I am strong for the straight concert 
organ in a theater. No super-unified units 
for me. The Capitol organ meets every re- 
quirement of picture-playing, and theatrical 
use, otherwise it wouldn’t be here now.” It 
has plenty of volume when needed — and it 
is needed at times. How often have theater 
managers and conductors said. in rehearsal, 
“Ts that all you can get? We paid lots of 
money for this organ” — if not to the or- 
ganist. The Scriptural injunction “Make 
a loud noise, with trumpets and the sound 
of a cornet” can be applied in the theater. 
as well as in the sanctuary. . “I could imitate 
anything on that organ, from earthquakes 
to the bleating of many calves, if I wanted 
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to, but I don’t want to,” said Dr. Mauro- 
Cottone. 


Dr. Mauro-Cottone is fortunate in that 
his experience in moving-picture playing 
has been mainly in a theater where the 
standards of music and presentation have 
been kept on the highest level, due to the 
far-sighted policy of the stock-holders. He 
has not been in the game long enough to lose 
his enthusiasm, and let us hope that, work- 
ing under such conditions and with such an 
organ, he will always feel the same joy and 
pride in his work, in spite of the vicious 
seven-day policy. 

In short, Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone is an 
idealist. And practical idealists are needed, 
especially on Broadway, in this intensely 
commercial age. 


The Examinations 


academic membership will take place 

on Tuesday, February 20th, 1923, at 
9 A. M. in the auditorium of the Capitol 
Theater, for which special permission has 
been obtained. 

The Examination will be conducted on 
practically the same lines as the previous 
ones, consisting of two sections, the first 
relating to general muscianship, and the 
second applying to a picture-program. 

Attention is called to the liberty of choice 
given in the selection of the Bach number, 
which may be any one of the easier pre- 
ludes or other compositions, but must be a 
“trio,” that is, contain an independant 
pedal part. 

The Examining Board consists of Edward 
Napier, Chairman; Harold Smith, Acting 
Chairman; Walter Wild, George Crook, and 
Howard Murphy. 

The Society is especially fortunate in se- 
curing the magnificent organ at the Capitol, 
which has been noted for the high musical 
standards maintained. The organ, built on 
conventional lines, is famous for its power 
and beauty of tone, and scope of expression. 

To establish and assist in the maintenance 
of a high standard of organ playing in 
motion picture theaters is one of the chief 
reasons for the existence of the Society of 
Theater Organists, and to this end a series 
of Examinations designed to test those qual- 
ifications so essential to a sueccessful picture 
accompaniment is held each year. 


= next examination for applicants to 














ACADEMIC MEMBERSHIP 





SOCIETY OF THEATRE ORGANISTS 


HAVENS STUDIO 


100 W. 54th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Pree rere rT PPE rE em Sy TTT Tere Tere eT hereby apply 
for membership in the SOCIETY OF THEATRE ORGANISTS, and 
enclose Ten Dollars ($10) for Examination Fee. Annual Dues Five Dollars 
($5) which includes subscription to the official magazine, The American 
Organist. 
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Membership Committe, Society of Theatre Organists, 100 W. 54th St., New 
York City. ; 








EXAMINATION 


ND 


A 
RECORD oF MARKS 


(Obtainable) (Awarded) 
PART 1. 


1. Organ Solo 
A. Organ Trio by J. S. Bach (with Pedal 
Obligato) 
B. Choice of any number suitable for 
solo use in Theatre 
2. Improvise upon given Theme 
3. Sight Reading 
A. Organ Trio 
B. Condensed 3-line Orchestral Score 


C. Harmonize a given melody 


PART 2. (Playing suitable numbers for :—) 
1. Scenic 


2. Review 


In order to pass, the award must be a total of not less than 40 points 
for the first part and 30 points for part two. 


Signature of 


Examining Board Chairman 


Remarks 
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Although the successful passing of the 
Examination is essential to Academic Mem- 
bership in the Society, several purposes 
other than the proof of the performer’s 
ability are served. 

In all branches of human endeavor after 
a certain period of growth, standards Lave 
been established by the majority which have 





ROBERT BERENTSEN 
President of the Society 


not only been incentives to progress, but 
which have also been accepted by the world 
at large as proof of actual attainments. 

The Society believes that the period of 
preparation is passed and that organ play- 
ing in picture houses has now reached a 
point of artistic merit so that the musie 
world at large must be brought to acknowl- 
edge the higher type of picture organists 
worthy of equality with already established 
academic standards of music ability. 

As no other Examination may be on- 
sidered suitable for the unique form of 
work demanded in picture houses, the So- 
ciety invites those theater organists who 
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desire, as pioneers, to contribute in this way 
towards the improvement of their profes- 
sion, as well as to become academic menibers 
of the S.T.O., to appear.for Examination at 
the Capitol Theater, 51st Street & Broad- 
way, New York City, Tuesday, February 
20th, 1923 at 9 A. M. 

Annual Dues for all members, including 





EDWARD NAPIER 
Chairman of the Examining Board 


subscription to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
$5.00; Examination Fee $10.00. 
Application blanks and all information 
regarding practise on the Capitol organ will 
be mailed on request to 
The Society of Theater Organists, 
c/o Havens Studios, 
100 West 54th Street, 
New York City 
or 
Mr. Harold Smith, Chairman, 
Examining Board, 
1 West 64th Street, 
New York City. 
Telephone—Columbus 6500. 
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FIRMIN SWINNEN AND THE 
STATE THEATER 


MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN was presented 
Nov. 29th in a recital on the new Moller 
organ in the State Theater, Jersey City. 
through the courtesy of Mr. L. Luberoff 
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the Metropolitan district, who in turn 
showed their appreciation by one of the 
best attendances ever accorded an organ 
recital — which was a doubly fine showing 
when the across-the-river location is con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Swinnen first made himself famous 





. THE CONSOLE 


Of the new Moller Organ in the State Theater, Jersey City, upon which Mr. Firmin Swinnen gave the 
opening Recital 


and his associates in the Eastern Office of 
M. P. Moller. 


Bach ....Toceata and Fugue in D minor 


Saint-Saens .......................... The Swan 
Tchaikowsky .................... Marche Slav 
LC Ie eee L’Organo Primitivo 
Loe The Music Box 
a ene Chinoiserie 


von Suppe....Poet and Peasant Overture 
Widor .... First Movement from Fifth 
Sonata 
Improvisation 
The recital was arranged by Mr. Lub- 
eroff as a compliment to the organists of 





by his work in the Rivoli, New York, after 
an apprenticeship in the Rialto, and the 
climax from the orchestration of Mr. Frank 
Stewart Adams, with the addition of the 
remarkable Pedal Cadenza written by Mr. 
Swinnen. His playing is noted for its 
clarity, sparkle of good humor, bouyancy; 
and though in a recital a player is work- 
ing under somewhat différent circumstan- 
ces, these same qualities were noted in Mr. 
Swinnen’s State Theater recital. His most 
suecessful numbers were, as is nearly al- 
ways the case, the lighter things: Tue 
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STATE THEATER OPENING 


NOT HANDSOME BUT BRAINY 


And all famous, from the man on the left (Gustav F. Dohring) to the man on the right (J. 
Van Cleft Cooper)—both of them beyond reach of the lens and more handsome than they look 
here. Mr. Swinnen wears the light-colored coat and stands at the right hand of Mr. Moller. Mr. 
Moller’s greatest Opus. stands in the rear row at the right and wears glasses. A certain Editor 
is in this group also but he won’t let us say who or where. (If you looked like he does you’d 
: feel the same way about it) 


A BUILDER PLAYS HOST 


And outdoes the organists at their best in drawing together a goodly number of representative 

men and women of the profession. This view shows only the one room reserved exclusively 

for the guests who attended the Dinner in the Elks Club; a large over-flow table was required 
in another room ‘to accommodate the guests. 
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Mustc Box, and his own CHINOISERIE. His 
Toccata AND FuGuE were played with dis- 
tinetive success also, and though the Widor 
number drew loud applause there were 
those who. felt that Mr. Swinnen had done 
it even better in his Rivoli performances 
with orchestra. 


His management of the registration of 
the Tehaikowsky Marcu was _ especially 
effective in bringing forward the real con- 
tent of the music. Perhaps this contrasted 
most effectively with the delicate charm of 
THE Music Box. which was such a gem. 


But there is the new organ to consider 
and also the luncheon, so that this review 
must pass on, with a word on the impro- 
visation. The theme given was fine as a 
text and gave a player several excellent 
motives upon which to spend time, but it 
is folly to put themes of the character. of 
those we delight to give today to an or- 
ganist with any hope of getting something 
musical as the result. We cannot make 
music out of dry counterpoint, no matter 
how great a genius we may be. Mr. Swin- 
nen stuck to his theme, and produced an 
extended piece in rather free form, whose 
loud portions were varied by some very 
beautiful soft sections. The loud sections 
could not make beautiful music, but the 
soft sections did. The .improvisation gave 
direct evidence of the actual use of the 
theme given, and included some dangerous 
counterpoint which he managed with suc- 
cess — dangerous because when we indulge 
in two-part counterpoint or even three-part 
we give our hearers an oppportunity to 
discover just what we are doing. Mr. 
Swinnen set an excellent example in adding 
an improvisation to his program. 


The organ is a Moller of about a hun- 
dred stops, just completed in the new 
State Theater. Some of the solo voices 
were of especially beautiful quality, up to 
the best that can be produced today, and 
entirely devoid of the vulgarities so often 
given to theater organs; the location of the 
pipe-work gave the tones a chance to be 
heard, and the ensemble was rich and 
pleasing ‘at all times, unless we wish to 
take exception to the use of the 4’ couplers 
in tutti passages, or ask for another 8’ 
diapason of sufficient body to penetrate 
the whole with more emphasis. It is one 
of the most satisfactory instruments of 
which any Metropolitan theater can boast. 
Its builder, Mr. M. P. Moller, showed him- 
self quite game and willing to take his 


own medicine, for he was one of Mr. Lub- 
eroff’s special guests for the recital; he 
had every reason to take the satisfaction 
of pride in his completed product and the 
advance it represented over what theaters. 
were willing to pay for in organs of five: 
years ago. 





TWO INTERESTED SPECTATORS 
Mr. George Ashdown Audsley and Mr. M. P. Moller, 
the one writing the world’s greatest literature on 
the Organ, the other operating one of the world’s: 
greatest Factories for the production of Organs 


The luncheon was unique: no addresses: 
of any kind were made. Also it was un- 
doubtedly more largely attended than any 
organists’ luncheon to date. For all of 
which the organ profession is indebted to 
the good-will, initiative, energy, and per- 
sistence of Mr. L. Luberoff and his asso- 
ciates — all of whom are hard at work on 
the problem of trying to secure for the or- 
gan profession better instruments upon 
which to work in churches and theaters. 

A second event is already being planned, 
with a recital by Mr. Frank Stewart Adams, 
and it is hoped that similar inaugural events 
will be managed by other builders of legit- 
imate organs, in the task of bringing 
players and builders closer together fra- 
ternally and socially. Such intercourse 
would work to the advantage of the players, 
and Mr. L. Luberoff, Eastern Represen- 
tative of the M. P. Moller company, 
deserves the hearty thanks and cooperation: 
of the profession for his initial step. 
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Points and Viewpoints 


“FLAT FAILURE”? 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 


I TAKE exception to one of the statements 
contained in the article on Lynwood Farnam 
in the October issue. I am not certain 
that Farnam would be a “flat failure” if he 
chose to play a bit more for the entertain- 
ment of the layman, and I think his en- 
tire art would be amplified if he could 
bring himself to try it. Most decidedly I 
deny that the man who chooses to try to put 
a bit of entertainment into his programs 
is a flat failure when he chooses to play 
serious things — provided, of course, he 
has the ability to play the latter. If such a 
man has the technical and mental equip- 
ment to play the big things, his interpre- 
tation of them is bound to be improved by 
his desire to make the organ a human in- 
strument. 


A CORRECTION 


MR, CHRISTIAN is obviously right in his 
argument. Taking my words literally and 
detached, they are false. My meaning— 
which I admit is anything but clearly ex- 
pressed in my article on Mr. Farnam — 
was and is, that a classic program before 
a popular audience is a flat failure, and a 
popular program before a scholastic audi- 
ence is similarly a flat failure. Obviously, 
a musician of concert calibre is perfectly 
able to put on a popular program today 
and a classic program tomorrow if he 
wishes, and make both highly successful — 
in fact each would be the more successful 
because of the player’s breadth in being 
able to handle the other. Mr. Christian 
does our columns a favor in thus. clarifying 
an otherwise clumsily stated situation. 
—T. S. B. 


THE UNIT SYSTEM 


THERE will be presented in our next 
issue a discussion of the subject by Mr. R. 
P. Elliot, one of the most active organ en- 
thusiasts in the organ-building industry. 
Mr. Elliot is especially qualified to deal 
with the subject and his remarks are held 
over for our next issue in order to give 
them fuller presentation—TuHE Eprrors. 


CAVILLE-COLL PIPES 
JOHN M’E. Warp 


IN REPLY to -Mr. Cushing’s question in 
the November issue, about “any other pipes 
made by Caville-Coll in America, ete.”: 
I am reminded that when Samuel T. 
Strang, an organist who studied awhile with 
Guilmant in Paris, returned to his home in 
Philadelphia, he brought with him a set 
of Vox Humana pipes from the famous 
French factory above named. These were 
installed, temporarily, in the organ in St. 
Clement’s P. E. Church (as rebuilt by 
Roosevelt) where he then played. He later 
removed them to the Oxford Presbyterian 
Church when he assumed the post of organ- 
ist there. This was about 25 to 30 years 
ago. I remember hearing this stop a number 
of times, but do not now recall its charac- 
teristics. On his leaving Oxford Church, 
Mr. Strang took them with him. As he 
died some years since, further trace is lost. 


AN ENGLISH VIEWPOINT 
D. BATIGAN VERNE 


NOT a little flutter was caused among or- 
gan enthusiasts, builders and organists, when 
Dr. G, A. Audsley paid a visit to London 
town last month. Despite his eighty-four 
summers his step was as firm, and his clear- 
ness of head as marked as ever. 

We gingerly compared notes. It seems 
that the old country can still hold her own 
as regards pure diapason tone. This is 
where you people go lame; but it is more 
than probable that your chorus reeds are 
immeasurably finer than ours in spite of 
the Willis renaissance. It was Hope-Jones, 
I think, who taught you how to paint in 
scarlet. We have all but lived him down, 
though he did give English builders such 
a joggling that they are not likely to forget 
him in a hurry. I have just made a tour 
of some fifty Hope-Jones organs in this 
country, and most instructive it was. 

We should be surprised if American 
builders could give us points on Flute tone. 
The Walker Wald Fléte is one of the most 
gorgeous tones imaginable, Every visitor 
to these shores should not fail to call at 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, close to the 
Abbey, and hear the Wald Flote in its per- 
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fected state. Dr. Audsley’s pet voice, the 
Doppel-Flote, never has and probably never 
will catch on over here. Our strings are 
very nice as far as they go, but we are 
not served with enough of them. 
Compound controllability and extended 
expressiveness also receive the cold shoulder 
—our insularity again. To us the Swell 
Organ means something more than a mis- 
cellaneous stock of pipes enclosed in a cup- 
board. We mean a bottle of tornado, an 
angry beehive — and this in aesthetic equi- 
poise to our statuesque Great Organ. Such 
an arrangement may be old-fashioned, but 
it is the rock on which is founded a national 
school of organ-playing. Willis showed us 
the glory of the Swell, as a distinct entity, 
many years ago at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Flexibility is too dearly bought if it means 
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throwing by the board what we English 
proudly point to as our own contribution 
to the history of organic tonal structure. 

And lastly as regards the medium of key 
control. Dr. Audsley evinced surprise that 
tubular pneumatics still hold the field with 
us. I am surprised myself, except that we 
are a slow-moving nation and cling limpet- 
like to old systems. Also, we have not the 
money to spend on organs as in pre-war 
days, and inasmuch as no builder except 
Mr. John Compton has had the foresight 
or initiative to adopt electric-pneumatics 
without reserve, the market price remains up. 
It is only fair; however, to say that one 
English firm of distinctly conservative out- 
look is experimenting with a new design of 
direct electrics, and something good may 
possibly be expected in due course. 


Recital Programs 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
CoLLEeGE oF City or NEw YORK 
Foote — Suite D 
Handel — Largo 
Bach — Toceata F 
Krzyzanowski — Nocturne 
Kjerulf — Cradle Song 
Wagner — Pilgrims Chorus 
Wagner — Evening Star Song 
Thiele — Theme and Finale Af 


Selections 


Bellairs — Epic Ode 

Hadley — Atonement Entr’acte 
Rogers — Prelude and Fughetta 
Clokey — Woodland Idyll 
Franck -— Piece Heroique 
Dieckmann -— Caprice 

Stewart — Chambered Nautilus 
Yon — Concert Study 1 

Yon — Concerto Gregoriano 
Foote — Nocturne 

d’Antalffy —-- Festa Bucolica 
Delamarter — Toccatino 


J. LEWIS BROWNE 


First PRESBYTERIAN — ARLINGTON, ILL. 
Selections 
Bach — Fantasia Gm 
Fielitz — Hymnus 
Browne — Contrasts, Scherzo Symphonique. 
C.P.E. Bach — Solfeggietto 
Handel — Minuet 
Browne — Alla Marcia 
Improvisation 
Yon — Christmas in Sicily 
Browne — Concert Piece 





A. G. COLBORN 

BEDMINSTER — ENGLAND 
Kroeger — Festal March 
Parker — Melody and Intermezzo 
Kinder — At Evening 
Gounod — Hymn to Ste. Cecilia 
Torres — Entrada 
Urteaga — Pequena Cancion. Elevacion. 
Padro — Sortie, Sospirs, 
Bohm — Largo Religioso 
Colborn — Melody. Slumber Song. Chorus. 


JOHN CONNELL 


JOHANNESBURG — S. A. 

Selections 
Martin — Evensong 
Johnson — Aubade 
Lemmens -— Allegretto Bf 
Faulkes — Scherzo 
Wagner — Tristan Prelude 
Improvisation 
Noble —- Variations 
Hollins — Song of Sunshine 
Saint-Saens — Danse Macrabre 
Dvorak — Largo New World 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


WANAMAKER AvpITORIUM — NEw YorK 
Selections 

Raff — La Fileuse 

Maitland — Concert Overture 

Nardini — Andante Cantabile 

Russell — Bells of St. Anne 

Yon — American Fantasy 

De Boeck — Allegretto 

Russell — Song of Basket Weaver 

Wolstenholme — Allegretto 

Debussy — Afternoon of a Faun 
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FRANK MERRILL CRAM 
Norma Auprrortum — Porspam, N, Y. 

Dubois — Fiat Lux 

Demarest — Pastoral Suite 

Debussy — Prelude Blessed Damozel 

Andrews — Venitian Idyl 

Saint-Saens — Nightingale and Rose 


Franck — Piece Heroique 
Grison — Communion 
Widor — Marche Pontificale (Son. 1) 
Widor — Andante Cantabile (Son. 4) 
Widor — Finale (Son. 2) 
— Bell 
Bonnet — Elfes 
Gigout — Grand Choeur Dialogue 


GEORGE HENRY DAY 
St. Jouns — WILMINGTON 
Becker — Praeludium Festivum (Son. 1 
Stoughton — Fairy Land 
Strang — Cantique d’Amour 
Guilmant — Scherzo (Son. 5) 
Harris — Caprice 
Forsyth-James — Dark Road 
Tchaikowsky -— Mirlitons 
Greig —. Norwegian Bridal Procession 
Wolstenholme —- Allegretto 
Lemare — Christmas Bells 
Fletcher — Festival Toceata 


CLARENCE EDDY 
Sclections 
Groton — Afterglow 
Saul — Paraphrase on Last Hope 
Dunn — O’er Flowery Meads 
Dawes — Melody 


Boex — Marche Champetre 
Rogers — International Fantasy 
Browne — Contrasts 


Kinder — Summer Morning 
Turner — Concert Caprice 
Frysinger — Templars March 


EDMUND SERENO ENDER 
GRACE CHURCH — BALTIMORE 
Selections 

Verdi — Aida March 

Wagner — Lohengrin Prelude 

Nevin — Will o’ Wisp 

Bingham —- Roulade 

Saint-Saens —- Swan 

Callaerts — Intermezzo 

Mendelssohn — War March of Priests 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
Trinity CATHEDRAL — CLEVELAND 

Hollins — Concert Overture Cm 
Sanders — Londonderry Air 
Hadley — Atonement Entr’acte 
Rogers — Sonata 2 : 
Guilmant — Allegro Appasionata (Son. 5) 
Elert — Clair de Lune 
Callerts — Intermezzo 
Schminke — Marche Russe 


RECITAL PROGRAMS 







F. A. MOURE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

Bach — Toceata F 

Schubert — Serenade 


Faulkes — Theme and Variations E 
Lemare — Paraphrase on Faust 
Buononecini — Minuet 


Calkin — Festal March 

Schuman — Fugue on B-A-C-H 
Old Irish — Londonderry Air 
Rheinberger — Sonata D-f (12) 


Barton — In Green Pastures 
Lemune — Polichinelle 
Hollins — Grand Choeur Gm 


WILLIAM H, OETTING 
Selections 
Macfarlane —- Scotch Fantasie 
Guilmant — Allegro Appass. (Son. 5) 
Bonnet — Elfes. Angelus du Soir. 
Widor — Intermezzo (Son. 6) 
CLARENCE REYNOLDS 
AUDITORIUM —- DENVER 
Rachmaninoff — Prelude C sm 
Sibelius — Valse Triste 
Grieg — Norwegian Bridal March 
Mac Dowell — Shepherdess Song. Wild Rose. 
Langley — Among the Arabs 
Massenet — Aragonaise 
Scharwenka —- Polish Dance 
LATHAM TRUE 
STanrorD UNIVERSITY 
Selections 
Vierne —- Preambule. Lied. Carillon. 
Wagner — Parsifal Prelude 
Sowerby — Carillon 
Yon — Echo 
Stoughton — In India 
Hadley — Atonement Entr’acte 
Schubert — Allegro (Unfin. Sym.) 
Guilmant — Adatio (Son. 3) 
Guilmant — Finale (Son. 7) 
JOHN M’E. WARD 
St. Jouns — Easton, Pa. 
Buck — On the Coast 
Couperin — Soeur Monique 


Handel — Largo 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue Em 
Guilmant — Cantilene 


Russell — Bells of Ste. Anne 

Russell — Song of Basket Weaver 

Mailly — Invocation 

Schminke — Festival Postlude 
HOMER P. WHITFORD 

PiymMoutnH CaHurcH — SHERRILL, N. Y. 

Sibelius — Finlandia 

Sturges — Meditation 

Wolsins — Concert Overture Cm 

Hollins — Concert Overture Cm 

Wolstenholme — Answer 

Dethier — Brook 

Nevin — Will o’ Wisp 

Elgar — Pomp and Circumstance 














J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
Dro GRATIAS 
A NEW composition by a composer al- 
ready with a full catalogue of organ num- 
bers. It opens with a four-measure in- 
troduction and then launches into the 
theme as shown in our illustration; the 
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same style of treatment continues through- 
out the theme, with an occasional pedal 
motive thrown against it. For the second 
half of the opening section the theme is 
given first to the pedals against chords in 
the manuals, and then it is restored again 
to the manuals. The middle movement is 
built in fugue style on a theme invented 
for the purpose, and occupies sixteen 
measures, after which the original mater- 
ials are restored, though with some changes, 
and the piece closes fortissimo. It is com- 
paratively easy to play and is big in ef- 
fect if played broadly and with command. 
It is not so melodious as many of the other 
conceptions of this composer. 

Its proper place is, by its title, as a pre- 
lude to the service, preferably a morning 
service; it would hardly have sufficient in- 
terest on a recital program. 

Theater organists could use it for church 
processions, or perhaps for scenics show- 
ing the grandeur of mountains. Its chief 
characteristics are breadth and dignity. 
(Fischer 60c) 


J. L. KREBS 
Concert Fuaue In G 
BACH was not the only man to write 
fugues. Mr. Clarence Eddy’s edition of 
the Fucur 1n G by Krebs is evidence to 
the fact that at least one man caught the 
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proper idea and realized that the first es- 
sential to the writing of a good fugue is 
not a fluent technic but a good theme. Our 
illustration shows a good theme, though we 
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have condensed it with abbreviations. The 
abbreviations show all the more clearly the 
antiphonal character of which the theme is 
capable — if the player and the instrument 
are also. Upon this excellent theme the 
composer has built nine pages of solid con- 
cert music in the fugue form. The develop- 
ment follows lines well understood in the 
creation of a fugue, and irrespective of the 
quality of workmanship, or the ideas of 
fugue-writing which the composer may have 
held, it ranks worthy of the better grade 
of Bach fugues, chiefly because its compos- 
er had the wisdom to select a good theme 
to begin with. In many points it closely 
resembles the writing of Bach himself, 
though in other particulars it is quite ap- 
parent that Bach had nothing to do with 
it. There are modern fugues clamoring for 
a hearing, but many of them are unworthy 
of attention because of the failing of their 
themes; not so with this number revived by 
Mr. Eddy. Naturally it is of difficult 
character and cannot be played without 
considerable practise, but it is well worth 
it. (Ditson 75c.) 


HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
ELEGY 


A MELODY in F-minor, somewhat flavored 
with thoughts of Russia — whether or not 
its composer may have intended it. Not 
that there is any apparent Russian idioms 
or harmonic progressions, but rather that 
there is an underlying spirit that speaks 
of things Russian. Our illustration shows 
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the melody as it appears in the recapitula- 
tion, only slightly changed from its original 
form. There is a dark lament, a resigna- 
tion written into it. It is not music of 
the kind that will send audiences away 
whistling it or singing it, though it has 
some qualities that will make it linger in 
the memory. Its style is very plain and 
unpretentious and it may require a con- 
scious effort on the hearer’s part to get into 
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a receptive mood, but given a good, reson- 
ant, singing solo register, the piece ought 
to go well. It is easy to play and makes 
no demands upon the organ. 

It will serve well as a prelude to a mem- 
orial service, or perhaps for the services 
of Lent, though it is rather solemn for an 
average service. On the recital program 
it would have to be carefully placed or its 
minor mood would be destructive of the 
spirit essential to concerts. 

Theater organists will find it a gem for 
foreign funeral scenes — of which we can- 
not have too many. For a news reel like 
those of Smyrna at the close of last year 
it would be excellent. (Schmidt 50c) 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 
PEDAL CADENZA 


FOR Widot’s opening ALLEGRO from the 
Firrtt Sonata for organ, written for first 
performance with the Rivoli Orchestra when 
the Widor ALLEGRO was converted into a 
concerto by Mr. Frank Stewart Adams. 
The CapENzA created such a sensation that 
it was immediately published by THE AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIST so that all concert play- 
ers and all serious students mught have it, 
the former for use, the latter for practise. 

| 
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About the only important or unique. organ 
composition in recent years that has not 
been reviewed in the columns of THE AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIST is this CADENzA, our own 
publication. (Are we not modest?) How- 
ever, it deserves universal use with the AL- 
LEGRO in concert presentation, and makes 
a superb study for organ students. 

The CapEnzA begins with a held note on 
C, which turns into a wedge passage in 
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semiquavers, the left foot reiterating C and 
the right running upward by chromatics, 
pausing at the top on the full chord. Our 
first illustration shows the end of the Al- 
berti Bass passage that brings the feet back 
again to the middle of the clavier, there 
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trilling on D-flat and again setting forth, 
this time with a snatch of the ALLEGRO VI- 
vace theme itself as shown. Similar run- 
ning passages and harmonized snatches fol- 
low till the third page is reached, when the 
composer gives four-part chords on con- 
trasted registration, with a glissando pre- 
ceding and succeeding it, and turning into 
the passages shown in our second illustra- 
tion, where again the ALLEGRO theme is 
made use of. This mood is continued till 
the coda comes with its steadily increasing 
pace for running passages, first in arpeggio 
and then in chromatic form, finally coming 
to rest through a trill on low G to bottom 
C, when the ALLEGRO is ready to proceed on 
its accustomed way. 

Among all the pedal cadenzas that have 
been brought to light, this deserves to rank 
first. It is published in four-page folder 
form for convenient insertion in your copy 
of the Sonata; it will be remembered that 
this Firrn Sonata is the most popular of 
all Widor’s great Sonatas for the organ, 
and that its finale is none other than the 
ever popular Toccata. (The American 
Organist 40c) 


W. WOLSTENHOLME 
Ronpino IN D-FuatT 


_ THERE is something original and appeal- 


ing about this, and yet the consecutive 
thirds in the melody give the impression 
that the composer missed his bearing now 
and then. In spite of this the thing is 
so good and has such possibilities that it 
is recommended to all organists, especially 
to recitalists and those who make special 
organ programs. It is in 4-4 rhythm with 
the pedal marking the rhythm emphatically 
on first and third beats, the right hand 
playing its consecutive-third melody with 
a half note on the second beat, and the 
left hand supplying a sol-la-sol melody 
motive in quavers on the second beat — 
the combination has great possibilities, es- 
pecially for players able to use the rub- 
ato effectively. There are ample contrast- 
ing materials, where the rhythm is kept 
going but everything else is contrasted. 
Perhaps the wildest stroke of all is in the 
coda: the composer writes his statement 
in D-flat; his contrast is in G-flat; his re- 
capitulation is switched into the contrast 
section in time to begin in the key of D— 
and he suddenly realizes his dilemma at 
the very moment when he is writing down 











his last chord — he stops — rests for a 
measure — and then jumps in with the 
normal two-measure coda in D-flat. If a 
student of composition should do this thing, 
it would be recorded against him in the 
book of eternal records. Mr. Wolstenholme 
turns it into a joke, and the reviewer 
laughs with him, not at him. 

For the church, the piece will serve as 
an evening prelude for any normal service, 
or as a morning or evening postlude. On 
the recital program it should be well re- 
ceived and contribute to the publie’s enjoy- 
ment. 

Theater organists will find it useful for 
refined comedy, or for happy scenes of 
neutral character where there is plenty cf 
good will, clean fun, life, and vivacity. 
(Fischer) 


News Record and Notes 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST is not a newspaper 
and makes no pretense of supplying news service as 
such; it does however make a serious effort to pre- 
sent a Record of events, and the following items are 
a News Record and not News. The Overbrook Press, 
printers of this magazine, are making every effort to 
clear away the present and temporary congestion in 
their plant to the end that this and all other maga- 
zines being printed by them shall appear regularly 
and on schedule time. Until that is achieved we ask 
the readers’ kind indulyence—THE EDITORS 


G. F. AUSTEN has been appointed to St. Johns 
Church, Roanoke. 

BENEDICT BANTLEY, of Victoria, B. C., has 
moved to Los Angeles; Mr. Bantly is a Californian 
by birth, but has spent the past 15 years as organist 
of St. Andrews Cathedral, Victoria. 

MISS MARGARITE BERRY has been appointed 
to Majestic Theater, Portland, Ore. 

FELIX BOROWSKI was tendered a dinner in 
Chicago in honor of his twenty-fifth anniversary in 
Chicago Musical College. 

MRS. EDNA BUELL has been raised to the po- 
sition of chief organist of the Colonial, Columbus, 
where for three years she served with noted success 
as relief. 

WILLIAM W. CARRUTH entertained the Music 
Club of Mills College in his private studio, The Abbey, 
Oakland, Cal., Nov. 8. 

CHARLES E. CLEMENS of Cleveland has been 
engaged to conduct summer courses in music in 
Berkeley University, Berkeley, Cal., for next season; 
Dr. Clemens achieved such success last summer that 
the University has retained him for the coming season. 

MISS FRANCES COOK has been appointed to 
North Shore Baptist, Chicago, where she will have a 
new 3-manual Austin 

J. OVIDE D. DE BONDY, of St. Jean Baptist, 
Lynn, Mass., died Oct. 27 at the age of 72. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON has written a compo- 
sition entitled “EASTER EVEN” for quartet, eight- 
part chorus, violin, cello, harp, and organ to be per- 
formed by the Madrigal Club of Chicago in March. 
On Nov. 13 Dr. Dickinson gave an address before the 
Theta Association of younger ministers of New York 
City on the subject of Music in the Church Service 
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and the Relation of Minister and Organist. Dr. 
Dickinson was engaged by the organists ‘of Albany, 
N. Y., for his illustrated lecture on the history of the 


organ. 

CLARENCE EDDY was the guest of honor in In- 
dianapolis Nov. 12 at a dinner tendered him by the 
local A.G.O. chapier. 

ARTHUR H. EGERTON recently passed the Mus. 
Bac. examinations of McGill Conservatory, Montreal. 

MRS. MARY R. FLETCHER, of Westford, Mass., 
died Nov. 13; she was organist of the Unitarian 
Church of Westford for many years. 

GEORGE R. GENDRUCH, of Greenbury, Pa., has 
been appointed to Ss. Cyril and Methodius Church, 
Binghampton, N. Y. 

MELVIN GILLICK, formerly of the Colonial, 
Columbus, has been appointed to the Majestic, where 
he has a new 4-manual Moller. 

EUGENE H. GORDON has been appointed to the 
Strand, Montgomery, Ala., where he has a 3-manual 
Austin. 

NOBEL F. HADLEY, of Chester, Pa., has been 
appointed to St. Andrews, Wilmington, Del. 

GEORGE LEE HAMRICK has returned to Bir- 
mingham for a brief stay after his recent trip to New 
York City where he opened several new theater in- 
struments, 

MRS. F. F. HARMON has been appointed to St. 
Patricks, in her home city, Waterbury, Pa. Her 
husband is organist of Immaculate Conception, 
Waterbury. 

MARTIN J. HARKS, for 30 years organist of 
Holy Trinity, Cleveland, died Nov. 18. 

LESLIE HARVEY, of California Theater, San 
Francisco, has been appointed to the Coliseum. 

PAUL HELD was honored Oct. 18 by a program 
of his own compositions in Kimbal Hall. 

MISS HELEN M. HILDRETH has been appointed 
to Riverside Methodist, Elmira, N. Y. 

OTTO T. HIRSCHLER, of the First Congrega- 
tional, Pomona, has returned to Los Angeles as or- 
ganist of West Adams Methodist where he has & 
choir of 30 voices. 

MISS FLORENCE HODGE has been appointed 
to All Souls, Chicago. 

CHARLES LAMB has been appointed to St. Johns, 
Canton. : 

HERMAN MADDEN has been appointed to Salem 
Methodist, Atlantic City. 

JULIUS MATTFELD, of Fordham Lutheran, New 
York, has resumed the mimeographed bulletins which 
he devised last year to better unite the church and 
its music and render the latter a more vital part 
of the service. Undoubtedly Mr. Mattfeld will be 
pleased to send a copy to any reader who may wish 
to follow the plan in his own church. Mr. Mattfeld 
is the composer of some ballet-pantomime music being 
used this season in Greenwich Village Theater for 
the 15th century Inca Indian dances. 

MELCHIORRE MAURO-COTTONE, of the Capitol, 
New York, has recently been honored with the degree 
of Mus. Doc. 

R. H. MOORE of Chicago has been appointed to 
the Gem, Salt Lake City. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE was honored Nov. 27 by a 
service devoted entirely to his compositions in St. 
Peters, Philadelphia, under the direction of Harold 
W. Gilbert. Mr. Noble recently participated in a 
service broadcasted from St. Thomas Church, New 
York. 

ARTHUR F. NOWACK recently celebrated his 15th 
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anniversary as organist of Concordia Lutheran, 
Rochester, N. Y.; during that time he has missed 
but one service. 

MISS PRISCILLA OWENS has been appointed 
to Stone Church, Clinton, N. Y. 

HENRY FRANCIS PARKS is making his Wednes- 
day evening recitals a popular feature of the Rialto 
programs, Tacoma, Wash. 

MRS. MARGARET RATNOUR, of Alhambra 
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write four and even six and seven part motets for & 
capella chorus’, says Mr. Scheirer. 

ERNEST -H. SHEPPARD, of Christ Church, East 
Orange, N. J., has been appointed to Seventh Day 
Baptist, Plainfield, who hold their meetings on Sat- 
urdays, so that the services of his two churches do 
not conflict with each other. 

WALTER P. STANLEY, for the past 8 years 
organist of Ponce de Leon Avenue Baptist, Atlanta, 
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A HALL MASTERPIECE 


Console of the Organ in the First Congregational Church, Holyoke, Mass., built by the Hall 
Organ Company. The Swell, Echo, and Pedal knobs are on the left; the Choir and Great 
on the right. The couplers ‘from left to right are: Pedal, Swell, Great, Choir, and Echo. 
There is an Echo Pedal register, located with the Echo knobs, as shown. Crescendos: Echo, 
Swell, Choir, Register. Great to Pedal Reversible and Full Organ foot leavers are provided. 
The three Knobs at the immediate right of manuals are Echo, Swell, and Choir Releases for 
throwing off the respective stop-knobs. Under them is the Crescendo Coupler for operating 
all shutters from one shoe 


Theater, has been appointed to St. Mary of Mt. Carmel 
Church, Utica, N. Y. ; 

HUGO RIESENFELD of New York was recently 
the guest of the Paramount directors on 4 trip to 
Los Angeles. Mr. Riesenfeld conducted one of the 
numbers of a program given by Mr. Sid Grauman 
with the combined orchestras of his notable theaters 
in Los Angeles. 

LAWRENCE W. ROBBINS, of Second Scientist, 
Kansas City, has taken residence in Dallas, Texas. 

WILLIAM ROCHE, Jr., of St. Georges, Halifax, 
recently took a double-quick trip to Philadelphia for 
the very worthy purpose of buying coal wholesale for 
his father’s interests in Halifax. 

JAMES E. SCHEIRER, organist of St. Johns, 
Lebanon, Pa., for the past three years, has been 
appointed to the Second Baptist, Atlanta, Ga., where 
he will have a new 3-manual Austin and an excellent 
quartet. During his stay in Lebanon he gave “The 
Messiah” three times, and developed an extensive 
reputation as recitalist. Mr. Scheirer recently pre- 
sented a program of “Ephrata Cloister Music’— 
composed by Conrad Beissel, founder of the monastic 
community of Ephrata, Pa., which flourished a cen- 
tury ago. “Notwithstanding that Beissel had no 
knowledge of rhythm, meter, or harmony beyond the 
simplest root chords and their first and second in- 
versions, it did not deter him from attempting to 


Ga., has resigned to take residence in New York 
where he has opened a studio in Carnegie Hall; Mr. 
Stanley gave 14 recitals in Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., before coming to New York. 

THEODORE STRONG, of Grace Methodist, New 
York, has been appointed assistant to Charles D. 
Isaacson in his music work for the Evening Mail, 
New York. 

THE REV. DR. A. B. STUBER, who feels that at 
last he has found the right organist for his live 
church in Canton, Ohio, recently spent a few days 
in New York on business. Dr. Stuber has been 
appointed one of the Trustees of Associated Charities 
of Canton. 

HARRY THORN, of Liberty Theater, Portland, has 
been appointed to California Theater, Francisco. 
Mr. Emil Breitenfeld is associated with Mr. Thorn 
as organist of the California. 

J. J. WALKER, senior partner of the celebrated 
firm of J. W. Walker & Sons, London, died Sept. 
19, in his 76th year. 

CARL PAIGE WOOD, of University of Washing- 
ton, and president of W.S.M.T.A., has recently been 
active in behalf of the M.T.A. with the successful 
establishment of a North Central Washington branch 
to his credit. Mr. Wood spent his last summer’s 
vacation in his automobile touring his territory in 
the interests of the Association. 











W. LEE WOOD, of Imperial Theater, Gadsden, 
Ala., has been appointed to Belvedere Theater, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

CHARLES L. WUERTH, recently appointed to 
Woodward Avenue Baptist, Detroit, is giving a reg- 
ular series of Sunday Evening preludial recitals 
with success. 

ELMER R. YATES has been appointed to Green- 
wich Presbyterian, New York. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


GERHARD T. ALEXIS: Nov. 7, Minneapolis, 
Grace Lutheran, opening recital of Minnesota Col- 
lege School of Music series. 

WARREN D. ALLEN: Nov. 16, Hagerstown, Md., 
St. Johns Lutheran, dedicatory; Nov. 17, Columbia 
University, New York; Nov. 21, Cleveland, Trinity 
Cathedral, Northern Ohio Guild auspices; Nov. 23, 
St. Louis, Westminster Presbyterian, Missouri Guild 
auspices. 

ALLAN BACON: Nov. 16, San Jose, Cal., First 
Methodist, Northern Ohio Guild auspices. 

SAMUEL A. BALDWIN: City College, New York, 
recitals Wednesday and Sunday afternoons weekly. 

WILLIAM MILLER BARTLETT: Nov. 24, Salem, 
Mass., with the Choral Art Society. 

LUCIEN E. BECKER: Portland, Oregon, Reed 
College Chapel, monthly Lecture-Recitals. 

ARVILLE BELSTAD: Oct. 19, Everett, Wash., 
Trinity Church, first of monthly series. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL: Cedar Rapids, Coe Col- 
lege Conservatory, weekly recitals. 

ROBERT BIRCH: Nov. 6, Chicago, Church of 
Redeemer. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN: Nov. 23, Chicago, Fourth 
Presbyterian, also Dec. 17 and 21. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN: Nov. 21, Baltimore, 
Seventh Bap:ist, Guild auspices; Nov. 23, Syracuse, 
N. Y., University Methodist, benefit of building fund; 
Nov. 25, Elmira, N. Y., Trinity. 

ARTHUR DAVIS: St. Louis, Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, noon-day recitals 12:15 to 12:45 every day 
but Sunday; series begun in November. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON: Oct. 19, Allentown, 
Pa., Asbury Church; Nov. 9, Wellesley College, Mass. ; 
Nov. 28, Scarsdale, N. Y., dedicatory recital in As- 
sembly Room; other recitals in Greenwich, Conn., 
Albany, N. T., and New Canaan, Conn. 

ROWLAND W. DUNHAM: Nov. 7, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

MARCEL DUPRE: Scottish Rite; Nov. 17, Van- 
couver, B. C., St. Andrews; Nov. 20, Tacoma, Wash., 
Scottish Rite; Nov. 21, Seattle, Wash., First Pres- 
byterian; Nov. 23, Portland, Ore., Sunnyside Con- 
gregational; Nov. 28, San Francisco, Auditorium. 

CLARENCE EDDY: Nov. 13, Indianapolis, Cadle 
Tabernacle; Nov. 17, Latrabe, Pa., Presbyterian. 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM: Nov. 15, Cleveland, 
Museum; week of Nov. 20, New York City, private 
residence, Melrose, Mass., and Lawrence, Mass.; 
Dec. 13, Cincinnati, East High School. 

HARRY FLETCHER: Nov. 19, Geneva, N. Y., 
St. Peters, beginning monthly series. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX: Nov. 27, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Westminster Presbyterian, N.A.O. 
auspices. 

CHARLES GALLOWAY: Nov. 17, St. Louis, 
Third Baptist, dedicatory. 

E. HAROLD GEER: Nov. 20, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., First Congregational; Nov. 27, Schenectady, 
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N. Y., State Street Presbyterian, dedicating new 
Hall organ. 

CARROLL W. HARTLINE: Nov. 9, Reading, Pa., 
Trinity. 

WALTER HEATON: Oct. 30, Reading, Pa., Grace 
Lutheran; Nov. 20, Reading, Pa., Holy Cross. 

CHARLES HEINROTH: Nov. 23, Jacksonville, 
Ill., Central Christian Church, dedicatory. 

DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER: Nov. 21, College of 
Emporia, 25th recital. 

MISS FLORENCE HODGE: Oct. 27, Evanston, 
Ill., residence of Mrs. C. O. Barnes; Nov. 5, 
Aurora, First Methodist. 

MRS. WINOGENE H. KIRCHNER: Nov. 22, 
Milwaukee, Immanuel Presbyterian. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT: Nov. 28, Cleveland, 
Anditorium, broadcasted; Nov. 22, Jacksonville, IIl., 
Central Christian, dedicating new 3-manual Austin; 
Nov. 20, Cleveland, Trinity Cathedral; Nov. 14, 
Cincinnati, East High School. 

ARTHUR J. LANCASTER: Nov. 21, Norfolk, Va., 
Memorial Methodist, dedicating new Austin. 

FREDERICK C. MAYER: Nov. 5, West Point 
Military Academy, 57th recital. 

4ARTHUR MEALE: Sept. 20, London, mid-day 
series of Wednesday recitals resumed. 

DOUGLAS MOORE: Nov. 9, Cleveland, Museum. 

F. A. MOURE: Oct. 7, 31, Nov. 14, 28, University 
of Toronto. 

CARL F. MUELLER: Oct. 8, Milwaukee, Grand 
Avenue Congregational, monthly recitals resumed; 
Nov. 12, Dec. 10, Jan. 14, Feb. 11, March 11, April 
8, May 13. 

MRS. SHEPPHARD T. POWER: Nov. 26, Bal- 
timore, Peabody Conservatory. 

HENRY E. PYLE: Nov. 9, San Francisco, Audi- 
torium. 

EDWARD RECHLIN: Nov. 1, Pittsburgh, Car- 
negie Hall; Nov. 9, Cincinnati, Odeon; Nov. 13, 
St. Louis, Pilgrim Congregational; Nov. 26, Mil- 
waukee, St. Marcus Lutheran; Dec. 1, Toledo, St. 
Lucas Lutheran. 

CLARENCE REYNOLDS: Nov. 3, Denver, Audi- 
torium, classic program before Denver Musical 
Society. 

JAMES H. ROGERS: Nov. 15, Cleveland, Pil- 
grim Lutheran, dedicatory. 

CARL RUPPRECHT: Nov. 26, Milwaukee, St. 
Johns. 

EDWIN STANLEY SEDER: Nov. 14, Evanston, 
Ill., Northwestern University; Nov. 15, Oak Park, 
Ill., First Congregational. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT: Nov. 20, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Zion Lutheran; Nov. 21, Mechanicsburg, Pa., Irving 
College; Nov. 22, Steelton, Pa., St. Johns; Dec. 4, 
Reading, Pa., Calvary; Dec. 5, Pottstown, Pa., 
Emmanuel Lutheran; Dec. 12, New York, Holy 
Trinity Lutheran; sometime in Jan., Pottsvil'e, Pa., 
Trinity. 

FIRMIN SWINNEN: Nov. 29, Jersey City, State 
Theater; Dec. 5, Easton, Pa., St. Johns. 

CHARLES PAUL TANNER: Nov. 16, Spokane, 
Wash., Westminster. 

LATHAM TRUE: Nov. 26, Stanford University, 
with reading by Mr. True and incidental music by 
Mr. True. 

B. L. WHELPLEY: Nov. 27, Bcston, Arlington 
Street Church, Guild auspices. 

HEALEY WILLAN: Nov. 27, Toronto, Conserva- 
tory. 
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PIETRO A. YON: Nov. 13, Philadelphia, Walnut 
Street Church, beginning a 5-weeks Master-Course 
in Concert playing. 


CHORAL NOTES 


VANCOUVER MASONIC CHOIR, concerts Dec. 
14 and 15, May 9 and 10. 

VANCOUVER MENS MUSICAL CLUB, Nov. 25. 

MORGAN PARK, “The Messiah’’ performed by 
Edward Clissold with chorus of 100, Dec. 30. 

THULE MALE CHORUS, Chicago, Arihur John- 
son, director, concerts Nov. 6 and Nov. 18. 

TOLEDO: St. Pauls Choir, William Zapfe, director, 
Mendelssohn Concert. 

ORATORIO SOCIETY, New York: “The Apoca- 
lypse”’, the dramatic oratorio which won the $5,000. 
prize of the N.F.M.C., was given Nov. 22, Dec. 
27, “The Messiah’ was sung in Carnegie Hall. 
April 4, an a cappella concert. 


Pensions Eailsl Orgpnicts 





HEADQUARTERS held a public service in St. 
Bartholomew’s Nov. 1 when the following anthems 
were used: 

Parker—Magnificant and Nunc Dim. E 

Handel—‘‘Let their celestial” 

Jenkins-—‘‘Lead kindly Light’ 

Tchaikowsky—‘‘How blest are they” 

The Warden, Mr. Frank L. Sealy, has completed 
his tour of the Middle Western Chapters, visiting 
the following Cities: Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Winston-Salem, organizing a new 
Chapter in the last named city. 

BALTIMORE: Nov. 12, a recital was given in 
Peabody Conservatory, by G. Thompson Williams. 

Nov. 19, a recital in Peabody, by Mrs. Howard J. 
Maldeis. 

BUFFALO: Nov. 13, the first dinner of the season 
was given in Plymouth Methodist, followed by a 
recital by Irwin S. Binder, who has been giving a 
series of all-American recitals in Plymouth; the fol- 
lowing numbers were used on the present occasion: 

Stoughton—Persian Suite 

Stebbins—In Summer 

Brewer—Echo Bells 

Kinder—Toccata 

Rogers—Scherzo 

Matthews—Finale in Dm 

The officers of the Chap'er are: Dean, Wm. Ben- 
bow; Subdean, Mrs. Clara Montillon; Sec’y, Mrs. 
Nellie Hurlburt; Treas., Harry Whitney; Registrar, 
Miss Ger:rude Hutchinson; Librarian, Stanley Salis- 
bury; Press, Mrs. N. M. Gould, Dr. E. Durney, Geo. 
Bagnall. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: Nov. 16, a recital 
was given in the First .Methodist by Allan Bacon, 
A.A.G.O. Mr. Bacon’s program will be reproduced 
in later columns. 

INDIANA: Nov. 12, a dinner was given to Clarence 
Eddy in Hotel Linccln. 

MISSOURI: Nov. 2, the Salem Choral Society gave 
a concert in Salem Evangelical Church, under dir- 
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ection of Christian H. Stocke; the Society, numbering 
70 voices, is now in its second session. 

Nov. 13, a recital was given by Edward R. 
Rechlin in Pilgrim Congregational, who played a Bach 
program. 

Nov. 23, a recital was given in Westminster Presby- 
terian by Warren D. Allen, whose program will be 
reproduced in later columns. 

NEW ENGLAND: Nov. 1, the first meeting of the 
season was held in the rooms of the Harvard Musical 
Association, when B. M. Davison of White-Smith Co. 
gave an address on “The Organ Recital and its Possi- 
bilities from the Standpoint of the Publisher’. 

Nov. 20, the 19th Public Service was held in Eliot 
Congregational, with organ numbers played by 
Frederick N. Shackley, John Herman Loud, and Miss 
Angie M. Faunce. 

Nov. 27, recital by B. L. Whelpley in Arlington 
Street Church. 

Dec. 6, recital by C. H. Doersam in South Congre- 
gational using a Franck program. 

WESTERN NEW YORK: Nov. 5, a vesper service 
was given in Grace Methodist. 

Nov. 12, the regular monthly meeting was held 
in the home of Donald L. Barrows. 

Dec. 3, @ service was given in St Matthews Lu- 
theran, with organ numbers by Guy F. Harrison 
and Mrs. Ruth Mable Vick. 

NORTHERN OHIO: Nov. 8, the first meeting of 
the season was held in Wade Park Methodist, when 
Warden Sealy was guest of honor. 

Nov. 21, the Chapter presented Warren D. Allen . 
in a recital in Trinity Cathedral. 

SOUTHERN OHIO: Nov. 16, the first of. the visit- 
ing artist’s recitals took place in East High School, 
when Edwin Arthur Kraft was presented in a program 
and gave great pleasure to the audience of several 
hundred present. Mr. Kraft is a dashing virtuoso 
whose technical equipment is beyond criticism and 
whose exquisite taste was shown particularly in 
Dethier’s THE Brook, Bingham’s ROULADE, and 
Mozart’s MINUET. 

EASTERN OKLAHOMA: The Chapter has 
planned a series of Sunday afterncon recitals to be 
given every second week in all the churches of Tulsa. 

OMAHA: Noy. 26, the Chapter made special plans 
for full participation in a Music Week celebration, 
with special services or recitals in the following 
churches: 

First Central, J. H. Simms 

Lowe Avenue Presbyterian, Enid Lindborg 

First Presbyterian, Louise Shadduck Zabrisk‘e 

First Unitarian, Mrs. Eloise West McNichols 

Kountze Lutheran, Albert Sand 

OREGON: Nov. 14, postponed meeting held. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Nov. 22, the 57th public ser- 
vice was held in St. Clements, with organ numbers 
played by A. Gordon Mitchell, Henry 8S. Fry, Irving 
Hancock, and Rollo Maitland. 

SAN DIEGO: The November meeting was held at 
the studio of Dean Stewart, Balboa Park, after a 
dinner at Hotel Churchill. The attendance at both 
dinner and meeting was gratifyingly large. The 
acceptance of the application of Frank Trench was 
reported, and two new applications were presented. 
The feature of the evening was an exhaustive talk 
by Roy W. Tolchard, organ expert, who treated points 
in organ construction that were unfamiliar to most 
of the organists present. His lecture, carefully pre- 
pared and well delivered, covered three main sub- 
jects, Action, Tone Production, and Specifications. 
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It was illustrated by a chart showing the details of 
organ action and by an exhibition of various organ 
pipes. Dr. Stewart is conducting a class in theory 
preparatory to Guild examinations in 1923. Con- 
siderable interest is being shown, and it is confidently 
hoped that San Diego will present several candidates 
for Associateship. A small fee per lesson is charged, 
which Dr. Stewart generously returns to the treasury 
of the Chapter. It is little wonder that San Diego is 
enthusiastically loyal to its efficient Dean.—L. T., 
“Snub-dean”’. 


MISS ALICE KNOX FERGUSON 


played by Walter Romberg and Russell Curtis. Th 
roll-call of the meeting was answered by the membe:'s 
naming his or her favorite Sonata. 

Dec. 21, the meeting was held in Oriental Hotel 
with luncheon served at noon; the music numbers 
were two ladies quartets, Cowen’s “Bridal Chorus’ 
and Mendelssohn’s “Ride of the Elves’. Roll-call was 
answered by naming a favorite Christmas Carol. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS 
NEW YORK: Nov. 20, a Get-Together dinner was 


MISS ADA EMILY SANDEL 


A pair of Deans: Miss Ferguson originated and Miss Sandel carried out the unique program-book idea 
of the Texas Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 


WESTERN TENNESSSEE: Nov. 7, the regular 
monthly meeting was held in the studio of Miss Belle 
Wade. 

TEXAS: The most commendable program idea that 
has yet come to our attention from any Chapter has 
come from the Texas Chapter in the form of a 2- 
page booklet. The excellent cover page is printed in 
gold letters and carries the official Guild seal. Page 
3 gives the officers of the Chapter; pages 4 and 5 
give the committee; page 6 is devoted to the memory 
of Chapter members who died during the preceding 
season; thereafter one page each is devoted to the 
full program of each monthly meeting throughout the 
1922-1923 season, with a full list of members in the 
final pages. The excellent appearance of the booklet, 
its neatness, conciseness, typography, etc. all con- 
tribute to carry a message of an organization that 
holds high ideals and carries them out to the utmost. 
Miss Ada Emily Sandel, A.A.G.O., is the Dean. The 
list of Ex-Deans comprises two ladies whose names 
are already well known in Guild and professional 
circles throughout the Country.—T. S. B. 

Nov. 21, a business meeting was held in Oriental 
Hotel, with Caesar Franck’s Violin-Piano Sonata 


held in Lyons Restaurant, with secular quartets by 
John Doane and members of his choir; Thomas G. 
Safford, of St. Georges, gave some of his entertaining 
musical monologues. 

LANCASTER: Among the new features introduced 
into the Lancaster Association of Organists, Dr. 
William A. Wolf, President, is a Magazine Reading 
Course or a circulating Reading Club. All members 
of the Association, whether active or associate will 
be provided with weekly reading matter for the pur- 
pose of enlightment on subjects pertaining to their 
chosen art. 

On November 21 at the Aldine Theater the Chapter 
presented Dr. Charles Heinroth of Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, as guest recitalist. While Dr. Heinroth 
has never lowered his standard of high idealism, he 
has met his problems with a clear practical knowledge 
of how to advance the public taste without forcing 
upon it unwelcomed doses of useless dry unsympa- 
thetic compositions. His qualities of thoroughness, 
finish, and sympathetic understanding were recog- 
nized by those who heard him. 

A series of monthly public services is planned for 
the purpose of enlightening the public on various 
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phases of hymnology. What the individual churches 
have contributed in the development of church and 
ecclesiastical music will be stressed. These meetings 
will be held during the year. 

Two new members were elected, H. A. Sykes, 
organist of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, and 
Charles Lefever, organist of ‘the First Reformed 
Church. 

CENTRAL JERSEY: Nov. 9, the business meeting 
for the election of officers was held in ‘the First 
Presbyterian Church, Trenton. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


CHICAGO PIANO AND ORGAN ASSOCIATION: 
Nov. 23, the election of officers resulted in the choice 
of W. E. Guylee, of the Cable Co., as president. 

M.T.N.A.: Dec, 27, 28, 29, the 44th Annual 
Convention was held in Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York; speakers included W. J. Baltzell, Kate S. 
Chittenden, Walter Damrosch, and O. G. Sonneck. 


SOCIETY OF THEATER ORGANISTS 


The annual election of the Society was held Dec. 
5 in the Havens Studio, 100 West 54th Street, New 
York, with the following results: 

President, Robert Berensten, New Atlantic Theater, 
Brooklyn 

Vice-President, Frank Stewart Adams, Rialto 

Recording Secretary, J. Van Cleft Cooper, Rivoli 

Corresponding Secretary, Raymond Willever (11 

Humphrey Place, Jamaica, L. I.) 
Treasurer, Signumd Krumgold, Rialto (48 Van 
Rypen Ave., Jersey City, N. J.) 
Members-at-large Board of Trustees: Academic: 
Vera Kitchener, Lincoln Square Theater; Harold 
O. Smith, Strand, Brooklyn; Associate: Fred 
Spencer; M. Mauro-Cottone, Capitol. 

Reports of the Treasurer and the Membership 
Committee were presented and plans for the coming 
year discussed, including those for publicity. Stories 
have appeared in organ and other music magazines, 
trade papers, and New York dailies. The Society 
maintains a department in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 
Prominent speakers will address some of the monthly 
meetings, and a banquet and entertainment will. be 
held during the winter. 

Dr. Alexander Russell, Concert Director of Wana- 
maker’s New York and Philadelphia stores, and 
Director of Music at Princeton University, was 
elected an honorary member in recognition of his 
distinguished services in behalf of the organ pro- 
fession, especially in making possible the Society’s 
demonstrations at the New York Auditorium. 

A theater organist has raised the question of the 
desirability of using ordinary hurries and dramatic 
numbers in comedies, claiming that fox-trots and 
musical comedy selections should be used exclusively, 
regardless of the nature of the action. The Society 
desires to co-operate with THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
in stimulating discussion on live topics connected 
with picture-playing. Theater organists are urged to 
send in their ideas on this, subject, even if only a 
few words, and a resume of the replies received will 
be printed in a later issue. Any of especial interest 
will be directly quoted. Also any questions which 
the members wish discussed will be taken up in this 
way. ; 

The Society contemplates the following activities 
for the remainder of the season— 

A banquet and social gathering on February 14, 
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for which a literary and musical entertainment will 
be provided ; 

Examination for the admission of academic mem- 
bers on February 20; F 

The third Wanamaker Demonstration will be given 
early in March; 

An open meeting with address by a 
speaker the first week in March; 

A social and entertainment on April 1, with elab- 
orate stage acts—the Entertainment Committee is 
already planning to make this a knock-out; 

The fourth Wanamaker Demonstration, during 
Music Week, for which an elaborate program is being 
planned. 


prominent 


GENERAL NOTES 


WIDOR sent to Firmin Swinnen, Philadelphia, in 
recognition of his playing of the Widor-Adams Con- 
certo in the Rivoli, New York, his “Sinfonia Sacra” 
for organ and orchestra, full score, with inscription. 

TORONTO CONSERVATORY has .created a De- 
partment of School Music under the professorship 
of Duncan McKenzie, director of public school music 
of Toronto. 

DUPRE’S “L’Isle de Soleil’, in four acts, was 
given Oct. 6 in La Comedie, Champs-Elysees, Paris. 

OREGON music teachers held their annual con- 
vention in Corvallis Dec. 1 ‘and 2. ‘ 

A BACH RECITAL for violin alone is the latest; 
it was ventured in Kimball Hall, Chicago, Nov. 28, 
by Alexander Sebald. 

GREGORIAN CONGRESS was held in Paris Dec. 
6, 7, 8, with recitals by Bonnet and Widor, and 
choral music under the direction of d’Indy, Saint- 
Requier, Felix Raugel, and others. 

HOWARD ORGAN BENCH is ready for dis- 
tribution in a revised and improved model; the Bench 
has proved a great success with all who have used it. 

AN ORGANIST for a church in New Hampshire 
was selected by M. Poirier, of Notre Dame, Montreal. 

DUPRE’S FRIENDS in England are raising a 
Shilling Fund for the purpose of fitting the organ of 
Notre Dame, Paris, with a modern electric blower 
and thus relieving Messers Dupre and Vierne from 
the handicap of the present man-power method of 
blowing. 

THE H. W. GRAY CO., New York, have moved 
into their fine new 5-story home at 158 East 48th 
Street. 

MRS. C. H. BALDWIN, Uniontown, Ky., is out 
under bond awaiting trial for her scandalous assault 
upon its innocency, the organ. Said organ was in- 
stalled in Bordley Christian’ Church, much against 
her will, and she attempted to Carry-Nation it with a 
hatchet and a few other assistants. Too bad the 
world persists in progressing, 

THE ORIGINAL PIANOLA has been presented 
to the National] Museum by Mr. Edwin 8S. Votey, of 
the Aeolian Company, New York, who besides being 
an organ builder is an inventor of no less a mechan- 
ism than that by which pilotless aeroplanes were 
all but ready to start across the front in the World 
War to drop bombs on a gentle and kindly disposed 
foe. This remarkable invention was developed by 
Messers Votey and Kettering, chief engineer of the 
General "Motors Company. First thing we know, 
churches will be having organistless organs. 

RARE MUSIC BOOKS and literature is the subject 
of a revised catalogue. issued by Harold Reeves, Lon- 
don, England. 
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CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
MARSHALL BIDWELL : ey 
A.A.G.0. CONCERT ORGANIST 
CONCERT ORGANIST Instruction in Organ and at coaching for A. B! 
Pupil of Widor. Winner of Premier Prix| G. Examinations; address: - somata Church, Be 
d’Orgue. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 34th St. and Park Ave., New York 
a C: 
JOHN BLAND, Tenor CLARENCE DICKINSON RI 
nay inn opel CONCERT ORGANIST SI 
; Master of Calvary Choir; special courses in the de- ; ‘ ; sl 
Organist-Choirmaster The Brick Church, Temple SE 
r Ss Cee aay eae Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 
Studio: 20 E.23d St., New York. Tel.: Gram. 328 | 4:2 Fifth Ave. New York City 
MRS. J. H. CASSIDY W. H. DONLEY 
A.A.G.O. CONCERT ORGANIST PI 
Organist Director, First Baptist Church, sis : BI 
Temple Emannuel; Organ Department Supervising Organ Architect 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Organist-Choirmaster First Presbyterian Church CR 
Texas. Seattle, Wash. LO 
may PG 
RE 
PALMER CHRISTIAN WALTER STRONG EDWARDS RE 
wD. 
Organist Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O, ST 
126 East Chestnut St., Chicago Studio: 44 Lindale Street 
Phones: Superior 8450 and Winnetka 1297 Stamford, Conn. 
CHARLES E. CLEMENS GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
Mus. Doc. A.G. 
tn . " Organist-Choirmaster on John’s P. E., and Zion FR 
Professor of Music and Organist Hebrew Temple; head of Piano and Organ Deps. NE 
Western Reserve University Macalester Cons.; instructor of Organ University of 
Organist Church of the Covenant Minnesota; instructor, Piano, Organ, Theory, Com- RE 
RECITALS and INSTRUCTION position. 
46:7 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio Studio: 802 Pittsburgh Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. , CRI’ 
a NEV 
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